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ABSTRACT 



The data presented in this report are indicators of 



the level of success of the North Carolina Community College System 
(NCCCS) in the 1993-94 academic year as measured by student outcomes 
and the extent to which the system addresses the needs of the state. 
Where possible, 5-year data are also presented. Seven critical 
factors are examined: (1) student success, as measured by number of 
continuing students; progress of literacy students; number of high 
school equivalency diplomas awarded compared to the number of state 
dropouts; performance of transfers after 2 semesters; rate of success 
on licensure exams; program completion rates; and passing rates for 
remedial and general education courses; (2) resources, measured by 
institutional salaries; student/faculty ratio; participation in staff 
development programs; currentness of equipment; library standards; 
and system funding for full-time equivalent (FTE) students; (3) 
access, assessed in terras of enrollment of high school dropouts, 
handicapped, single parents, nontraditional high school diploma 
earners, and inmates; numbers served through literacy programs; 
percentage of students receiving financial aid; and percent of 
population in service area enrolled; (4) education continuum, 
evaluated by number and percent of recent high school graduates 
enrolled; enrollment in cooperative agreements with high schools; 
tech prep student enrollment; and number and percent of University of 
North Carolina students who attended a community college; (5) 
workforce development, evidenced by the number of employers and 
trainees served; number of workplace literacy sites; employer 
satisfaction; and graduate employment status; (6) community services, 
measured in terms of courses offered, senior citizen enrollment, and 
support of community services; and (7) program management and 
accountability, assessed by an annual program audit, program reviews, 
and accredited programs. ^KP) 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS FOR THE 

NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

Sixth Annual Report 
April, 1995 

INTRODUCTION 



This sixth annual report on the critical success factors for the North Carolina Community 
College System is one of several system accountability tools. The data presented in this 
report are indicators of the healtli of the system, the extent to which the system is addressing 
the needs of the state, and the success of the system as measured by student outcomes. 
Where possible, data covering a five year period have been presented in order to indicate 
trends relative to the measures. 

The original intent of the critical success factors report was to present data that would 
measure the performance of the system. As the years have progressed, however, the report 
has been modified to include institutional data on certain measures. In presenting 
institutional data, no attempt has been made '.o rank colleges relative to performance on 
measures due to the differences in the nature of the colleges and the quality of the data 
currently being collected, iistead, in presenting institutional data, the colleges have been 
grouped according to total full time equivalent students (PTE) and listed within each group in 
ascending order by PTE. 

In 1993 the General Assembly passed a special provision on accountability. The special 
provision mandated that the State Board of Community Colleges review the critical success 
factors and measures for the purpose of establishing performance standards for those 
measures that would indicate colleges' progress in addressing system goals. An 
accountability task force was estabhshed during the summer of 1993 and began the process of 
reviewing the critical success factors and measures and establishing performance standards. 
Performance standards for certain critical success factors measures have been adopted. 
During 1994-95, the appropriateness of the standards will be tested. Reporting on the 
standards will begin with the 1995-96 critical success factors report. 

Over the years, experience with the critical success factors and their measures, as well as 
modifications in the factors and measures, has resulted in improved data collection and 
reporting. While improvements have been made, there still remain some problem areas. 
Emphasis will continue to be placed on developing standard definitions for certain measures 
and for insuring the systematic collection of data by all colleges. 

As in previous years, a description of a factor is provided at the beginning of each section of 
the report. In presenting the data for each of the measures, background information on the 
measure is provided along with the methodology of data collection. Following the data, 
recommendations for improvements to the measure or for further analysis are given. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS 
BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Critical success factors have been defined as "the key things that must go right for an 
enterprise (in this case, the North Carolina Community College System) to flourish and 
achieve its goals." The concept of critical success factors was developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Sloan School of Business for application in a business 
setting, but it is applicable to any organization. The effort to identify these "key things" 
enables the organization to focus its f.fforts. Thinking through appropriate measures for the 
factors insures that the organization vill examine its performance. Thus, critical success 
factors are both a planning and an evaluation/accountability tool. 



USES FOR CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS 

■ Accountability 

■ Development of Strategic Goals 

■ Improvement of Programs and Administration 



Measurements of the attainment of critical success factors are an important part of the 
accountability sy.stem in use in the community college system. A number of tools are in 
place and in use by the State Board. The colleges are required to conduct a planning process 
which includes goal-setting and evaluation of progress toward those goals. Other 
accountability mechanisms include curriculum standards, review of in,stitutional plans and 
programs, program and financial audits, program monitoring and accreditation. Other tools 
are being developed, including the student progress monitoring system (which will also 
support development of better critical success factors). 

In its 19K9 .session, the North Carolina General Assembly adopted a provision (S.L.1989; C. 
752; S. 80) which mandated that: 

"The State Board of Community Colleges shall develop a 'Critical Success 
Factors' list to define .statewide measures of accountability for ail community 
colleges. Each college .shall develop an institutional effectiveness plan, 
tailored to the specific mission of the college. This plan shall be consistent 
with the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools criteria and provide for 
collection of data as required by the 'Critical Success Factors' list." 



The colleges, in turn, were grarte 
state funds. 



d a greater degree of flexibility in deciding how to u.se their 



b 



This special provision is neither the first nor the last state initiative linking flexibility in the 
use of funds with required accountability measures. Its requirements leave in the hands of the 
State Board and the colleges the identification of the key factors that will be measured and 
the specific approach that will be taken to measure them. The measurement of these factors 
provides a way of showing how w.»ll the system is doing its job as assigned by law and how 
well the system is addressing the goals set by the State Board of Community Colleges. 

The critical success factors were developed by the State Board to measure the system, not 
individual colleges. The state totals and averages do provide a benchmark for the colleges to 
measure their efforts and institutional data on selected measurrs are presented in this report. 
Still, the critical success factors compiled for assessing the performance of the system will 
not be exactly suitable for measurement of any institution. For example, the percent of 
students in the University of North Carolina system who attended a community college is a 
measure that helps system leaders evaluate our system's progress over time and compare our 
system with others, but it cannot be ■TieaningfuUy calculated for individual institutions. 
Especially in these times when budgets are very tight, the performance of individual colleges 
on measures such as currentness of equipment and meeting Association of College and 
Re.search Libraries standards may reflect the results of hard choices made by individual 
administrators, and not be inherently any better than the choice made by another institution. 

Some measures are so important to any real attempt to assess success that their absence 
compromises the result. Yet, some of these measures are not possible within the present 
capacity of the system to measure. In the initial year, a commitment was made that since 
resources for data collection at the campus level are already strained, no measures requiring 
additional sui-veys or data collection at the college level would be selected. This year we 
have sur\'eyed the colleges for a small amount of data, and we have made some 
improvements in the coHection of data at the state level which enable us to provide new and 
more in-dcpth information on some factors. 

There remain some measures which are essential to a meaningful report, yet are beyond our 
capacity. The most essential of these is persistence of students toward goals, which is a key 
component of the Student Progress Monitoring System currently being implemented. Other 
outcomes being developed are related to employer satisfaction with graduates and the success 
of the Small Business Centers. 

This report includes background information explaining why each measure was chosen, what 
it is intended to show and the limitations of the data. The data and sources of the data, a brief 
assessment of the implications of the data and recommendations for future changes in the 
mea.sures are given. Where appropriate, in.stitiitional data are presented on .selected measures. 
Recommendations for program changes indicated by the data are out.side the scope of this 
report. 

The critical success factors were originally adopted by the State Board of Community 
Colleges in .luly lOW and amended in September IWO. September 1991, and in September 
1992 North Carolina has adopted the matrix format of the National Alliance iif Community 
and Technical Colleges to graphically display the .set of factors chosen. The matrix .showing 
the factors and measures is on page 5. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS 



The development of the critical success factors will aid the State Board of Community 
Colleges in S(nting strategic goals for the system. By indicating how the system has 
performed and is performing currently in key areas, the factors will provide a foundation for 
adopting reasonable targets for future efforts. 

The critical success factors for the system provide a model for the individual institutions. 
The National Alliance Model, which includes a process for developing, validating and 
revising the chart, is recommended for developing critical success factors relevant to each 
college's own goals and mission. 

Progress ha.s been made in identifying measures that indicate educational outcomes for 
students. The development of the Student Success factor is a clear example of the emphasis 
being put on the development of performance measures. As our experience with these 
measures increases, additional performance measures will be developed and analyzed. The 
focus will be on developing factors and measures that reflect the mission of the community 
college system in North Carolina. 

It is to the interest of the system that the critical success factors provide u.seful and relevant 
data to the public, the governing boards and the general assembly. They will reveal ways in 
which the system can improve and progress, and the leadership of the system can use them 
for positive change. 



CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR I: STUDENT SUCCESS 



Increasingly, educational institutions are being called upon to support and document 
educational accomplishments. This call for accountability is coming from the federal 
government, state legislatures, and accrediting agencies. No longer can education institutions 
focus solely on the processes of education or on the number of students being .served. There 
is a public demand today for an accounting for public funds spent on education. Put simply, 
the public, through government bodies and accreditation agencies, is demanding to know 
what kind of return is being generated by the investment of public dollars in education. 

Community colleges are operating under several new mandates relative to measuring student 
success. The reauthorized Carl Perkins Act requires states to establish standards of 
performance for students being served with Perkins funds. The federal Right to Know 
legislation requires colleges and universities to inform prospective students of graduation 
rates at the institution. The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), the 
accrediting agency for colleges in the southeast, has, for several years, required colleges to 
develop and implement an institutional effectiveness process involving planning and the 
assessment of expected educational results. The State Board of Community Colleges 
requires institutions to submit annual institutional effectiveness plans to the North Carolina 
Community College System Office that include the identification of expected educational 
outcomes. Beginning in 1994-95, the State Board of Community Colleges requires 
institutions to review all curriculum programs and services annually using a standard Annual 
Program Audit. Finally, the State Board of Community Colleges adopted performance 
.standards for colleges on those critical success factors and measures that indicate colleges' 
performance relative to system goals. These standards will become effective in 1995-96. 

The call for accountability renev/s the focus on students and student success. The 
identification of the appropriate measures of student success for community college students 
is not an easy task. Unlike traditional university students, the majority of whom are in pursuit 
of a degree, community college students attend for a wide variety of reasons including pursuit 
of a degree, transfer to a four-year institution, upgrading job skills, and attainment of basic 
literacy skills. Though progress has been made in the identification of some key student 
success measures, continued efforts in this area need to be undertaken. 

The measures for "Student Success" adopted by the State Board of Community Colleges are: 

A. Number of Students Returning from Previous Quaiiei-s 

B. Progress of Literacy Students 

C. Number of GEDs and AHSDs Awarded Compared to the Number of Dropouts 
Statewide 

D. Peifonnancc of Transfers After Two Semesters 

E. Rate of Success on Licensure H.xams (where such arc rcc|uircd) 

F. Program Completion Rates 

G. Passing Rates for Remedial Courses 

H. Passing Rates for "General Education" and "related" courses 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE A: 



Number of Students Returning from 
Previous Quarters 



Background 

Although there are many reasons why students cannot attend classes in any one quarter, or 
why they drop out altogether, the quality of the program is one of those reasons. Students 
who continue studies from quarter to quarter show commitment to a program and progress 
toward completion. A report on retention in the community college system was conducted in 
1987 (Lincoln and Smith. 1987). That study is a more extensive discussion of retention 
issues. 

The current definition of retention used m this report focuses on the percent of curriculum 
students who enroll in fall quarter and subsequently enroll in either winter or spring quarter. 
Specifically, using cumculum enrollment data, the proportion of students who enrolled in fall 
quarter, did not complete their program in fall quarter, and subsequently enrolled in winter 
and/or spring quarter of the same year was calculated. Special studies students (non-credit), 
co-op students, and dual enrollment students were omitted from the analysis. 

Beginning in 1991-92 a new data field was added to the Cuniculum Student Progress 
Information System (CSPIS) to capture student intent. Student intent was classified into six 
codes to indicate why a .student was enrolled at the institution. It was felt that, by knowing 
student intent, a more accurate retention figure could be calculated. A separate analysis of 
thosf. students indicating degree, diploma, or certificate intent is provided. 

Implications 

The retention rate for community colleges has continued to increase over the past five years. 
The reason for the marked increase in the retention rate in 1993-94 is not known at this time. 
It is interesting to note that during 1993-94. overall enrollment in curriculum programs 
showed a small decline. Speculation is that, with a stronger economy in 1993-94. more 
people were working which affected enrollment in community college programs. A possible 
explanation for the increased retention rate is that individuals who might normally attend 
some short training for increased job skills did not enroll in 1993-94 (thus accounting for the 
decline in overall enrollment) and those who did enroll were more likely to be students 
seeking more extensive training. 



A second plausible reason for the increased retention rate is that in 1993-94, the date at which 
a student was counted as officially registered was moved from the 20 percent date to the 30 
percent date. It is highly probable that this move in the "counting" date accounts for some of 
the decline in enrollment and in the increase in retention since those students who dropped 
out between the 20 percent date and 30 percent date were no longer counted as enrolled in the 
fall. More analysis of college data will be necessary to determine the extent to which the 
changing of the reporting date affected student retention. 

As expected, the retention rate for students seeking a degree, diploma, or certificate was 
higher than was the retention rate for enrolled students in general. 
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PROPORTION OF FALL CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO 
SUBSEQUENTLY ENROLL IN THE WINTER AND/OR SPRING QUARTER 
OF THE SAME ACADEMIC YEAR 



YEAR 


RE-ENROLL 
TOTAL 


% RE-ENROLL 
DEGREE SEEKING 


1989-90 


67.6 


N/A 


1990-91 


74.9 


N/A 


1991-92 


79.4 


79.5 


1992-93 


78.1 


N/A 


1993-94 


85.6 


90.1 



Source: I'lcmitiita and Research, NC Community CoUcge System Office. 



Reconiinendation 

The current definition of retention should be re-examined. Rather than focusing on retention 
within a given year, it may prove more insightful to focus on retention from one year to the 
next. This definition would be in line with the federal Right to Know legislation which 
requires the repoiiiiig on student progress toward graduation. 

A mure comprehensive examination of student enrollment data should be conducted as 
resources peniiit. Factors which might affect retention should be examined. Information on 
retention rates for other community college systems should be collected. In addition, a long 
tenn analysis of student enrollment patterns should be undertaken to more effectively 
detennine when students drop out rather than simply "stop out." 
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FALL CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO SUBSEQUENTLY ENROLL IN THE WINTER 
AND/OR SPRING QUARTER OF THE SAME ACADEMIC YEAR, 1993-94 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE B: 



Progress of Literacy Students 



Background 

The State Board of Community Colleges adopted tour goals in September. 1994 that set the 
priorities of the System. Included in the.se goals were: upgrading training and retraining 
("world-class workforce"): and eliminating illiteracy. If North Carolina is to have a 
competitive workforce, then individuals nni.st be equipped, at the minimum, with basic skills. 
The efforts undertaken by the community college system in the area of literacy are critical to 
the future of the state. 

In literacy programs, as in all community college programs, the number of people who 
complete a program is not a real indicator of the education being provided. Since it is not a 
compulsory system, people are free to come and go as their life circum.stances or intere.sts 
motivate them. However, they may benefit greatly from the cla.sses they do attend and 
complete. Many of the people who most need literacy cla.sses have not experienced success 
in .school and have fears to overcome before they are willing to attend regularly. Moving 
from illiteracy to a high .school level education is a long and arduous process that takes a 
great deal of commitment. 

In literacy programs, students are often pressured by lack of money, other demands on their 
time, and by other barriers to continuing their educations. In spite of the barriers, many 
adults do enroll for long enough periods of time to rai.se grade level abilities in reading, math, 
and other .skills, but still do not complete the entire program. With the testing programs put 
in place in the last few years and with the student progress monitoring system, these gains 
will be mea.surabie and will indicate real impacts of the literacy programs. 

Two indicators of the progress of literacy students were examined. First, data on the 
progression of students through the literacy programs were collected and analyzed. Using the 
Literacy Education Information System data, infomation was compiled on the percent of 
students who entered a level of literacy and exited the program during the same year without 
completing the level entered: who are still persisting in the level of literacy entered; who 
completed the level of literacy entered and exited the program: and who completed the level 
entered and advanced to the next level of literacy. 

The indicator discus.sed above measures the progress of literacy students through the literacy 
program. Literacy, however, is really the beginning rather than the end of a .student's training 
for today's workplace. A second indicator of the progre.ss of literacy students is an analysis of 
the number of students with an Adult High School Diploma ( AHSD) or a GED who enter a 
curriculum or occupational oxten.sion program at the college. This indicator is a measure of 
success for the student in gaining additional training and for the system and colleges in 
providing a continuum of programs. 
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To determine the number of students with an AHSD or GED enrolled in the system, an 
analysis of the annual curriculum registration and extension registration data tapes was 
conducted. In previous years, these data files indicated if a student had a GED, but did not 
distinguish between an AHSD and a regular high school diploma. In 1991-92, however, a 
separate code was given to students with an AHSD, thus allowing for this analysis. 

Implications 

The data indicate a slight decrease in the percent of literacy students who exit a program prior 
to completion, as well as a slight increase in the percent of literacy students who progress to 
the next level of literacy. Overall it can be said that 75 percent of the students enrolled in 
literacy programs in 1993-94 are either progressing or have completed their program of study. 
Of the 25 percent who exited without completion, it is not known whether they are "stop 
outs," have completed their personal goals for entering the literacy program, or have truly 
dropped out of the program. A more extensive study would be necessary to determine why 
students exited without completing the level they entered. 

The data on the number of students with an AHSD or a GED enrolled in a curriculum 
program or an occupational extension program demonstrates the large number of non- 
traditional students the colleges are serving. In 1993-94 a total of 57,751 students with an 
AHSD or a GED enrolled in a curriculum or occupational extension program. With only 
three year's data on this indicator, it is not possible to make a judgment on the level of 
participation by these students; but the numbers do indicate that the system is serving a large 
number of students who have not been successful in traditional educational programs. 



Data 



PERCEN FACE OF LITERACY STUDENTS WHO PROGRESS 
rO ANOTHER LEVEL OF LITERACY 



YEAR 


EXIT, NON- 
COMPLETER 


PROGRESSING 
SAME LEVEL 


EXIT, 
COMPLETER 


ADVANCED 
NEXT LEVEL 


1989-90 


2ft 


48 


1ft 


10 


1990-91 


23 


63 


10 


4 


1991-92 


23 


59 


12 


ft 


1992-9? 


2ft 


5ft 


10 


8 


1993-94 


25 


5ft 


9 


10 



Source: Annual Literacy Report. Student Development Services, NC Community College System Office. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH A GED OR AHSD ENROLLED IN A CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM OR IN OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION 



OCCUPATIONAL 
YEAR CURRICULUM EXTENSION 





GED 


AHSD 


GED 


AHSD 


1991-92 


17.260 


16.397 


8.595 


20.901 


1992-93 


18.710 


13.847 


9.805 


18.219 


1993-94 


19.986 


11,724 


9.479 


16.562 



Source: Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

Refinements in the analy.sis of data provided by the LEIS should continue. A system has 
been developed for 1995-96 to determine the level of literacy achieved by completers who 
exited the program as well as the personal goal accomplishment of students who exit without 
completing the level of literacy which they entered. A long term study should be designed to 
determine if .students who exit the literacy program without completing their level of .study 
re-cnroll at some future date. 

Data on the enrollment of students with an AHSD or a GED should continue to be examined. 
Colleges that have not incorporated the new coding scheme for AHSD should incorporate it 
in the registration process. Efforts should be undertaken to match the.se data with the data on 
.students who earn an AHSD or a GED at each college in order to develop a measure of the 
percent of students who move from literacy to some other college program. 
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PERCENTAGE OF LITERACY STUDENTS WHO PROGRESS TO ANOTHER LEVEL, 1993-94 



INSTITUTION 




<1,00 0 



Pamlico CC 



Montg omery CC 



Tri-Count y C C 

B laden CC 

McDowell TCC 



Martin CC 



Brunswick CC 
Anson CC 



Roano ke-Cho wan CC 
1, 000-1, 999 



M ayla nd CC 

Ja5ies_ Sjprunt CC 



Samgson_CC 

Piedmont CC 
Carteret CC 
Hay^jopd CC 
Nash Cc" 

Wilson TCC 

Mitchell ,.CC 

Ha_Ufax_CC_ 

I^so t hermal CC 

Southwestern CC 



Blue .Ridge CC _^ 
ColJeae_oJ The_ A^lbemarle i 

Beau t or.t _Co_. CC _ . 

S tan ly CC _ . : 

Richmond CC . _ 

E5jl49J-.pi..cc 

Edgecombe CC 

Rockingham CC 

Southeastern CC 
Viilkes CC 
'iobesqn. CC 
Craven CC_ 
'Western Piedmont 

2, 000_-2,_9 9 9 
Lenoir CC 
Davidson Co. CC 
'caldwell . Cc" & TI 

Surri^CC 

Alamance CC 

Vance -Gra nville CC 
Rov/an-Cabarrus CC 



Wayne CC 

J^tactonJTC 
"Sandihills CC .. 
Catawba Valley CC 

J. J',Q0P-ji?99- 
Central Carolina CC 

Cape Fear £C 

Asheville-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastal Carolina CC 
Gaston CC 
ForL-iyth TCC 

>4, 999 
Guiltord TCC 
V.'ako TCC 

Fayetteville TCC 
Cent t a 1 Pi edmont- > ■ ' 



2 , 161 
2, 165 
2, 314 
2, 342 
2, ''522 " 
2, 540^ 
2, 63 3 
2^6R0' 
"2,706 
2.8^9 
2,948 



J . 062 
5 , 080 
^ , 161 
f, 17 0 
. Z'j" 
1 . .14 6 



"vr. t'l-'in 



23 
34 

'33__ 

28 _ 
19 

.3 2_.- 

25 
12 
35' 

2.3 

3 3 
42' 
36" 
6 
16 
22 
23 
^.8 

6 
2 6 
31 
1 1 

;:4> 



61 


; ... "7 


42 


' ' 14 


"39' 


10 


"'49 ' 


' "10 


59' 


!"■■ " "if 


47 


". . , t ^ . _lp.'i 


JLZ"_ 


[ 6 


62 


;" 10' 


'72' 


' 11 


47 


: ■ - ■ -g 


59 


9 



48 
43 
48 
83 
80 
51 
59 
21 

711 
59 
0 5 
72 

5n_ 



6 
7 
8 
6 
1 

13 
5 

13 

0 
6 



_ 9 

lU 
" 18_ 
J 2... 
" l"i " 

"ll_ 

' 6 
" 3 
' 5 
9 
9' 

13' 

8_' 

s" 

5' 
3 
14 
14 



18 
9 
9 

14 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH A GED OR AHSD ENROLLED 
IN A CURRICULUM PROGRAM OR IN OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION, 1993-94 



INSTITUTION 



FTE 



CURRICULUM 



OCCUPATIONAL EXT. 



GED 



. <1,J) 00^ . . - _ . 

Pamlico CC 

Montgomery CC 
Tri-Cqunty; CC 
Bladenjqc 
McDowell TCC 
Martin CC 
Brunsv;ick CC 

AnGon_ CC 

Roanoke-Chowan CC 

1, 000:;1^ ?99 
Mayiand CC 
James_Sprunt CC 
Sampson CC 
Piedmont CC 
Carteret CC 
HayvroodCC 
NashCC 
Wilson TCC 
Mitchell CC 
Clev^eland CC 
Halifax CC_ 
IcotheiTOai CC 
Scuthwestern_ CC 
Blue Ridge CC 
College_of The Albemarle 
Beaufort Co. CC 

;;tanli^_CC 

Richrnond_ CC 
Ran_dLqlph_CC 
Edgecombe CC_ 
Rockinghain CC 
Southeastern CC 
Wilkes. CC 
RobeGon CC 
Craven CC 

Western Pi.edmont CC 

2,000-2,999 
Lenoir CC 
Davidson. Co. CC 
'caldweil. CC U TI 
Surry CC _ 
Alamaiice _ CC 
Vance-Granyille CC 
Rowan-Cabarrur. CC 
'Wayne CC 
Jolmston CC 
S.-indhillc .CC 
Catawba Valley 

3,000-4,999 
Central Carol inu CC" 
Cape Fear CC 
Asheville-Bunconibe T.'C 
Durham TCC 
Pitt cr 

Coastal Crtiolii, i 
G^r.ton CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>4,9'99 
Cuiltord TCC 
'.■.•-ikp TCC 
I' lypt ti^v I lie r. ' 
Central Pledm- i,' c 

! - v fern 



AHSD 



GED 



AHSD 
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41 
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90 
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62 
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93 


1 


61 
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28 
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1 , 124 


-> 1 c 


31 


84 


56 
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72 
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2 


'le'b' 
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" 209 [ 


48 


94 " 


'75 
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'. 211. '. 


85 
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'. '282 [ 
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\ i f .\ 
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1.4n6' 
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81 
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J . 4 64 




52 


'. 10° .; 
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' 30 ' ^ 
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90 
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0 ] 
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0 
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232 ' 
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2 


'57 


' ' 201 '[' 
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19 


11/ 


1 Q Q 
1 y 3 


24 
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65 _ [ 


.33 


: _ 108 ' " 
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, 87 
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49 
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360 . . ' 
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' "1 
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j. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE C: Number ofGEDs and AHSDs Awarded 

Compared to the Number of Dropouts 
Statewide 



Background 

The great majority of people in North Carolina's workforce are people who are well past high 
school age. Reducing the numbers of dropouts will result in raising the educational levels of 
the workforce, but only gradually. If the educational levels of the workforce are to be 
significantly affected in the short run. more mature people will also have to be attracted back 
into educational programs. 

This measure reflects the net impact of GED/AHSD programs on the percent of the 
population without high school credentials. It does not show how many of last year's (or any 
year's) dropouts came back to get a diploma in a community college. (That is the intent of 
Access Measure C.) This measure shows how many people of whatever ages come back to 
get their diplomas compared to the number of dropouts in any given year. The number of 
adults without these credentials is reduced only in two other ways: by their dying or moving 
out of North Carolina. 

Ideally, we would like to see the numbers of dropouts continue to go down at the same time 
that the numbers of GEDs and AHSDs are raised. That would be attacking the problem at 
both ends! 

There are problems in the collection of data. For example, students who go directly out of 
high school to an AHSD or GED program are frequently counted as transfers, not dropouts, 
thus preventing a tme measure of the number of students who leave high school without 
graduating. A comprehensive study of student tlow is needed to completely understand this 
problem. 

Implications 

From 1989-90 to 1991-92 there was a steady decline in the number of new dropouts added to 
the dropout pool, while, at the same time, the number of GED/ AHSDs awarded increased. In 
1991-92 the number of GEDs and AHSDs awarded exceeded the number of new dropouts 
added to the dropout pool. This was due to the decrease in the number of dropouts reported 
by the Department of Public Instruction and an increa.se in the number of GEDs and AHSDs 
awarded. The net increase in the dropout pool from these two factors was -593. 



In 1992-93 the number of public school dropouts increased and the number of GEDs and 
AHSDs awarded decreased, resulting in an increase in the dropout pool in North Carolina. 
There has been some speculation that the increase in the number of public school dropouts 
was due, in part, to increased high school graduation requirements. In 1993-94 there was a 
.slight decline in the number of public school dropouts and a small increase in the number of 
GEDs and AHSDs awarded by community colleges. 

Again it should be emphasized that the number of dropouts reported by the Department of 
Public Instruction does not include students who did not complete high school and who 
transferred to a community college. It is likely that some portion of the GEDs and AHSD.s 
awarded in any given year were awaraed to these individuals and thus the impact on the 
increa.se in the dropout pool may be overestimated. 



Data 

NUMBER OF GEDs AND AHSDs AWARDED COMPARED TO THE 
NUMBER OF DROPOUTS STATEWIDE 



YEAR 


NEW DROPOUTS ADDED 
TO DROPOUT POOL 


GED/AH.S DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED 


INCREASE IN 
DROPOUT POOL 


1989-90 


23.000 


15.013 


7.9K7 


1990-91 


19.417 


16.606 


2.81 1 


1991-92 


17.190 


17.7K5 


-593 


1992-93 


17.(1 39 


1 6,5 1 2 


1.127 


1993-94 


17.371 


16,52K 


1.003 



Source: G!.. /AHS Files, NC Community College System Office. 

Dropout Records. NC Department of Public Instruction. 



Recommendation 

Data on the number of dropouts and the number of GEDs and AHSDs awarded provide a 
good mea.sure of the success of the educational institutions in North Carolina in increasing 
the educational attainment of its citizen To fully understand the success of the .system, 
however, efforts should be made to gather data on the number of students who transfer to 
community colleges without completing high school in order to accurately determine the 
impact of the system on the dmpniit pool. 
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NUMBER OF GEDs/AHSDs AWARDED, 1993-94 



ERIC 



INSTITOTION 



<1,000 



Pamlico CC 



PTE 



182 



Montg omer y CC _ 

Tri-County CC 

Bladen CC 

Martin CC_ 
Brunswick CC 

AnsonCC _ _ 

Roanoke-_Chowan CC 

1.. poo- 1, 99 9. . 

Mayl^and _CC_ 

James Sprunt CC 

Sampson CC 

Piedmont _CC 
Carteret_CC 
Haywood CC 

Nasji CC ;.. 

Wilson _TCC_ _ . _ 

Mitchell 7cc_ 

Cleveland_CC 

"Halifax CC _ _ 

Isp_thermal_ CC 
Southwestern CC 

Blue Ridcre_C_C 

Col.le£e of_ The Albemarle 

B_eauf_or t_ Co . CC 

Stanly CC__ _ 

Richmond CC 
RarLdoiph CC 

E dgeco mbe CC _ 

RocJcinghamJTC 
Sout heastern CC 
Wiyces"cc_ 

RobeEon_CC_ 

Craven CC 

v;est_ern Piedmont CC 
2,000-2,999 

Le noir C C 

Davidson Co. CC 
"caldwell "cC & TI 

_Surix_CC.._ 

Alamance CC 

Vane e - C r an V i 1 1 e CC __ 
Rowan-Cabarrus CC 
Wayne CC 
Jo_tms_ton_CC 
Sandhilis_CC 
Catawtoa_Vaiiey CC 

_3, 00q-4, 999 
Central j^arolina CC 
Cape Fear CC 
Asheville-BunconiDe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC_ 

Coastal Carolina CC 
Gaototi CC 
Forsyth TCC 
>4,999 

Guilford TCC 
v;ake TCC 
Fayetteville TCC 
Centra; Pii-.lm.int tv' 

Annon'Stanly Arr.irig-^n nt 
Ct . Amlrew;' CoJ 1 - i^- 
?tat<^ '^ED Office 



_662_ 
6 69 

J2?.. 
112 

3^49_ 
_9"51 
9'60 



J. ^0 3 3 

1, 124_ 
_Y,'_2 68 
"l^78 ' 

1, 28.?"- 
"'1..359 ' 
1, 3 90 

1 ,4 06^ 
l_/464_ 

"l,4'/3 
1^495 

T, 49E 
"l^SOO^ 
1 , 504" 

"i', 517 
1, 52J, 
r,"62"4_ 
_1^47^ 
i . 670 
' J^717 
' 1,740 



GED 



1, 794__ 
1, 98q _ 
_U9_82^ 

'2_]^161 ^ 
'2^1_65^ 
"Jj_3i4_ 

2,342 
'2","522_ 

2V54_0 

2r63 3__ 
'2^ '680 
"2_/7£ 6 
" 2 , 83 9 

27948" 
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080 



3 , 161 
3, 17 0 
3 , 260 
3 , 346 

3 , 588 

4 , 0'a9 

5,366 
5,73 2 
8, 254 
9 , 973 



129 , 877 



_ _71_ 
14_2_7 

66 
" 16 6_ 
55 
118 
116 
"94 
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\22_ 
211 J 
124 ' 
il4_ 

T55 " 

. ?j ' . 

.2^1.. 
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88_ 
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?6_3_ 
'I32 
_ 33 _ 
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J19... 
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'124 
96 
V4 

" _2i." 
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37l" 
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206_ 

2 2.1 . 
170" 
347 

' 343' 
"25"6 
. .^ 8 
77 
323 

3 11 

401 
266 
603 
60 
246 
340 
605 
3 98 

365 
481 
490 
483 

161 
129 
921 

1 < , ■<25 



AHS 



6 

" 6^ 
17" 



17 " 
JAi' 

"lis 



22_ 

lis] 
...22] 
"27" 

_'__0_ 

1 46 ' 
247 " 

1 12_ 
27'" 



_2_1_ 
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12 §2 

1 

_253_ 
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"'95 
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85 
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26_ 
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142 
44 
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,197 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE D: Performance of Transfers After Two 

Semesters 



Background 

The primary aim ofcomiminity college transfer programs is to provide educational 
experiences that will enable transfer students to miike the transition to a baccalaureate 
program and perform as well as the students who start out at the receiving institution. 

Technical and vocational programs are not designed to qualify students for transfer. 
However, programs such as A.ssociate Degree Nursing and Engineering Technology allow 
students to concentrate on practical courses in the first two years and to complete the 
complementary portion of their programs later. Often, this enables the .student to work in the 
field while getting his or her baccalaureate. It also may accommodate .students who do not 
think they want to get a baccalaureate until after they have had some succe.ss in the early 
portion of the program. This type of program is likely to become more popular, especially as 
more working adults decide they want a baccalaureate. 

The data on academic standing are available only for students who first enrolled at the 
university during the summer or fall semester. This may exclude many comm.unity college 
transfers. Colleges which do not offer college transfer programs often transfer students with 
certain technicafand/or general education credits. The.se colleges may also be involved in a 
contractual program in which a .senior college provides general education programs to the 
community college students. The data are reported separately for students who transferred 
from community colleges with an approved college tran.sfer program and from those without. 

Peifonnance data on students who transfer to a four year institution are provided by the 
University of North Carolina-General Administration and include only tho.se students who 
tran.sferred to one of the 16 con.stituent institutions of the UNC system. No data are available 
from the private colleges and universities in North Carolina. In addition, the data 
traditionally reported are for any student who tran.sfen-ed to a UNC in.stitution. regardle.ss of 
the program from which they transfen-ed or the number of hours taken at the community 
college. 

Recently, through cooperation between UNC-General Administration and the com.munity 
college system, new data have been made available on the CPA of students who tran.sfer to a 
UNC institution. The.se data are analyzed .separately based on the student's area of study 
(college transfer, general education, technical/vocational) and the number of hours completed 
at the community college prior to transfer. The.se data will continue to be provided to 
community colleges by UNC-General Admini.stration which should ass.->t the colleges in the 
continuous improvement of their programs. 
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Implications 



The data show that after two semesters community college students perfonn very well as 
measured both by academic standing and GPA. It should be noted that since the data are for 
performance after two semesters and most transfers still need at least four semesters to 
graduate, few can have been expected to appear as graduates in this data. 

The data also show an increase in the number of transfers from community colleges offering 
a pre-baccalaureate program and a corresponding decrease from community colleges not 
offering the pre-baccalaureate program. This reflects the impact of some colleges offering 
the pre-baccalaureate program in 1993-94 that had not offered it in previous years. 

The data on community college transfers who complete more than 1 8 hours at a community 
college indicates that these students are successful after transfer. Caution should be exercised 
when examining the data, for there are many factors which are still not understood. For 
example, a cursory look at the data will indicate that students who complete 18-45 quarter 
hours at a community college have a higher GPA after two semesters at a four year institution 
than students who complete 90 or more quarter hours prior to transfer. The reason for this is 
not understood, but one hypcnhesis is that students who transfer with fewer quarter hours 
were more certain at the beginning of their program that they were going to transfer or 
perhaps these students were more successful in previous courses. Only further study and 
analysis will be able. to shed light on these results. 
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ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS, AFTER TWO SEMESTERS, 

END OF YEAR MEASURES 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS* WHOSE STANDING IS: 



YKAR 


NUMBHR 


GCX)I) 


PROBATION 


.SU.SPHNl). 


WITHDRHW 


GRAI). 


19X9-90 


2.326 


7X.5 


X.4 


3,7 


8,6 


0.8 


1990-91 


2.573 


X0.6 


6.6 


5.1 


7.2 


0.4 


1991-92 


3.133 


75.5 


10.2 


5.7 


7,9 


0.7 


1992-93 


3.647 


76.0 


9.9 


5.6 


7.9 


0.6 


1993-94 


3.928 


75.7 


8,2 


7.2 


8.4 


0.5 


ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
NOT OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS, AFTER TWO SEMESTERS, 

END OF YEAR MEASURES 






PERCENT OF STUDENTS^ 


WHOSE STANDING IS: 




YHAR 


NUMHHR 




PROBATION 


.SU.SPHND. 


WITHDRHW 


GRAI), 


19X9-90 


536 


76.9 


6.2 


7.1 


9,9 


().() 


1990-91 


615 


7X.4 


4,4 


5.4 


11. 9 


0,0 


1991-92 


HXO 


77.5 


5.1 


7.7 


9.5 


0.1 


1992-93 


375 


XO.O 


6.1 


4.5 


8,8 


0.5 


1993-94 


3:^1 


77.4 


3.0 


6.8 


1 1.9 


0.9 
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TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR GPA, 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREA TE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



YEAR 


NUMBFR 


FALL GPA 


END OF YEAR GPA 


1989-90 


2,326 


2.59 


2.59 


1990-91 


2,573 


2.56 


2.57 


1991-92 


3,153 


2.61 


2.61 


1992-93 


3,647 


2.61 


2.61 


1993-94 


3,928 


2.60 


2.59 



TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR GPA, 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES NOT OFFERING PRE-BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

PROGRAMS 



YEAR 


NUMBER 


FALL GPA 


END OF YEAR GPA 


1989-90 


536 


2.50 


2.58 


1990-91 


615 


2.56 


2.59 


1991-92 


880 


2.47 


2.51 


1992-93 


375 


2.56 


2.67 


1993-94 


336 


2.62 


2.64 



Source: Transfers ' Performance Report, UNC General Administration. 
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ACADEMIC STANDING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 1993-94 



INSTITUTION 



NUMBER f 



GOOD 



PERCENT OP STUDENTS VmOSE STMTOING^ IS : 
["probation"! suspended |~WITHDRiW I 



GRAB. 



<1,000 

Paml^ico CC* _ 
Mo n t gqme_ry__CC 
Tri-County CC 
Bladen CC* 



McDowell TCC* 
Martin CC 
Brunswick CC* 
AnsonjCC* _ 
Roanoke -Chowan CC* 

tl^xiand^CCt 
Jame^s__Sgrunt_ CC 

Piedmont CC* 
Carteret_CC 
Jlay_wood_ CC * 

NashCC 

Wilson, TCC 

Mitchelicr 

Cleveland CC 

HalifaxCC 

Isotjiermal_CC 

Sou t hwe s^t e r n _ CC 

Blue Ridge CC 

Collecfe of_The A_lbemarle_ 

_Beaufort,.Co^ CC _ 

jbanly. C_C_ 

Rando iph C C* _ 

Edgec ombe CC^ 

Rock i n_ghain_CC 

Southeastern CC 
Wilke_s_CC _ 
Robeson CC 

Craven CC 

Vfegtern Piedmont CC 
'2^00.0-2,999 

Lenoir CC 

Pavidson Co. CC 
Caldwell CC & TI 

SurrY._CC_ 

Alainance_CC* 
Vance -Gr anville CC 
Ro^^;anH:^arrup CC 

Way ne C C 

Jol\nston_CC_^ _ 
Sandhills CC 
C>tav;ba Valley CC 

3, 00 Or 4, _9 9 9 
Central_ Carolina CC 
_CaDe Fear CC 
AshevillerBuncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastal Carolina CC 
Gaston CC 
Forsyth TCr 

>4,999 
Gui Iford TCC 
Wake TCC 
Fayettejvill.^ Trc 
Contral Piedin.-T,r C" 

Syr. t era 



.1 


* * ♦ 




* * * 


6 


j 83^1 


16.7' 


17 ' 


. ... -.^g---- 




0.0 


35 


: 71.4" 




2 . 9 


1? 


, 57.. 9_ 




10.5 


16 


' '75. 0_ 




6. 3 


21 


57.1. 




0 . 0 


4 


[ " ino.o" 




0^0 


17 


' 76.5" 




11.8 



* * 


, ! 


* * * 


' 0 '. 


9 _ j_. 


0 . 0 


5. 


17.'6 " 


11 . 


4' ' 1 


14". 3_ 




5'""" i 


'io.T' 


12. 


5""" !" 


6.3 ' 


23 


6 ; 


14, 3 


0 


0 ' 


o-.p'. 


0' 


0 " ' 


11.8 



0 . 
0. 

. Q ■ 
"16' 
0 , 
0' 



1 1 ^ 


45.5 


18 . 


0 


21 . 3__ 


- S " ? . 1. 




60 . 0 


0 . 


tj 


16.7 


10.0 


1 27 


66 7 1 


7 . 


4 


~ 14.8 


" ; 11.1 


12 


83.3 


0 . 


0 ■ 


0.6 




.. .5?. . ' 


88 .7 i 


5 . 


7 __; 


1.9 


3.8 




" 75.0" y ] 


0. 


0 "T 


7.'l' 




i ".17.1."" 


...8Ci.-l._H ' 


" 3. 


.5 


.TI2.4 


8 ."5 ' 


] . J. 1 


"'72 .7 ' _ : 


27 


3 


o".p' 


' ' [ 0.0' 


! .51^1". 


"7'675 ' ; 


"11 


8 . M 


' ' 2.0 


■ 3.8 


. 29 


58.6 ; 


13 


8 1 


17 .2 . 


... ..... 


; 20 


857p"_. : 


15 


n 


" "o".o_ 


'. .. P-:9.L 


] 54' ' ' " 


IO.T 


20 


i' _ : 


" 3 ! 1"^ 




^ 59 . ; ' 


■79.7 j 


' 0 


'0 


10.2 


Y 'l0'.2^ 


"' 30 ' ' ; 


•70.0 


-J_ 




"""6.7' 


"1 " 20. 6 


• ' 99' ' 


78.8 ]...__ 


Al. 


_ 1 i 


1^0_ 


1 ^ • ^ 


I ..42. J._ 


"78.6 


_4 


A ._J 


'14 "3 


2.4 


• ,15 ; 


"ep". 0 




'3 


' '26.0' 




. . •j^-i ■ 


_ 84j_2j". a 


5 


3 _ i 




5/3^ 


, ... 


96.V__ ] 


' 0 




0.6 


r 3-2_ 


. 


3'3.3 ' 1 


13' 




2"6'."7 


i' 26.7 


... ...68 j.. 


7 6.5_ _ 


i 


■A. _4 


1 2j ? 




. , 81 ; 


' "67 .'9' " '] .' 


8 


. 6""" "1 


"14". 8 


1 I- 6 


' ' 97 ; ' 


- 4' 1. 


' 14 


.4 " ] 


2 .' 1 


' T "' 5.2' 


': ' 37 1 


78.4 


5 


.4 


2.7_ 


r...i3.5\ 


103": 


73' 8 _ _ ; 


6 


.8 

■ 1 


9/7" 


! 9.7 


' 104 ; 


7 5.0 


9 


.6 . 1 


6.7 


.]. Y' ..8 j. 



77 
107 ' 

80 " 
111 

86' 
52 
53 

81 _ 
43 

147 
34 

28 
227 
106 
160 
117 
134 
137 
1^.3 

21 1 
123 
150 
464 

; , 9 2 3 
U6 



77 .9 
76 ! 6 
82 . 5 

78 ^ 4' 
84.9 
78.3 
62 . 3___ 
35^2"" 

. 8.6„. 0 _ 
70 .1 
73 . 3 

64 . 3 
64.8 
71.7 
91 .3 
74.4 
31.3 
67 . 9 
67.5 

30 . 1 
32 . 8 
84.7 
72.0 



7^. 
77 



6.5 


10,4 


10.3 ' ''. 


3.7 


11.3. 


2_,^5 


9.9^ j 


i.s" 


1.2" 


■'" ' .1. 2 


3.3 ; 


'7,7^ 


17 . 0 ; 


" ii's 


3.7 ; 




0.0 " 


2.3 


8.2 


7 . 5 


14 . 3 


'4.'8 




14.3 


3 . 1 


24 . 2 


9 .4 


4.7 


0 . 6 


2.5' 


9.4 


8 . 5 




6.7 


16.1 


7 . ? 


9 . 2 


5.2 


6 . 2 


1.9 


4.7 


7.8 


4 . 0 


3 . J 


12 . 1 


7 . 3 


3 . 2 


' 7 . .: 


? . n 


6 . 3 



5.2 

9 ■ 3. 
3 .^8 
'9 .'6' 
12.8 
'9.6 
9 

'2 
11 
j.2 
'7 



10.7 
7.9_ 

14.2' 
3.8 
7.7 
9.7 
8 . 8 
9.2 

11.4 
4.7 
8.0 
7 . 5 

8.4 
11.9 



0 . 0 

" 0,0 1 

0.0 ~ 
j3.3 

_o'.o' 

^0.0' 
0 ■ 0 .1 

'"_'o'ro 

'_o...o"' _ 

_0.6 
6 .0 ' 

"'6.0 _ 
' 

\o_.o 

lo ■ o._ 
' _p7o"_ 
o.'o"' 

" ' Jl ^ 

o'.o 

'_ J3 .0l_ 

_6_. 'o_ 

0. 0 

1. "5" 

■ 31^0 " 

p . 6_ 
0.6 

■ "V..q 

167 q 

0.0 
p.p 

"""o".o 



0.0 
_o^o"l 

6 . 6 
_2 .0"" 

o'.o" 

3" .'6' 

"6.0 
6 .6 

0.6 
0.0 
0 . n 
0.0 

0 . 5 
0.0 
0.0 
1.1 
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ERIC 



TRANSFERS' FALL AND END OF YEAR GPA. 1993-94 



INSTITUTION , 


NUHBER ' 


PALL GPA 1 

1 — 


SPR.GPA 


<1,000 1 


1 


\ 




Pamlico "cc* 


1 ' "'] 


* * * 


* * * 


Montgomery CC 


6 [ 




""'27267 


TrijCount-.y CC ^ 


.1.7 . 


"2. 97 J 


'"'3 . ii 


Biaden "cc* 




2 -'57 ' 


" _2 .5 6" \ ' 


McDowell TCC* 


19 


2 .71 _J _ 


2 . 68 


Martin CC 


15 ; 


2 . 7'8 


"' 2.185 '. 


Brunswick CC * 


21 _ 


2.50 


_ 2 .46 


Anson CC* 


' 4. [ 


3 '. 2 2 ' 


".3 .28 


Roanoke - Chov/an CC * 


17 ' 


2. 09 


"2.60' 


1 nno-i QQQ 








Mayland CC* 


11 


1, 81 


~'i .To " 


.7^"Tie»c; '^rtT'imt' CC 


30 


2'.'71 


l_2.-"72 


Sainjpson CC 


27 


2V05' "] 


_2;22 


Piedmont CC* 


[' 12 ' 


2^65 " 


2 '.'6 8 


Carteret CC 


53 


2^153 ' _ 


" Vj66_ 


Hayv;ood CC* 


'_28 


"'2 . 65 _ ]_ 


"2. 84 ' 


Nash CC 


'. .. ". ....J2. 


V .!.!?^55' " /I 


2 . 52 




11 


2.40 ; 


'2.45. 


Mitchel 1 _CC _ 




2_.67"y "1' 


' ' 2. 66" " " 


Cleveland CC 


29""~7 


2 ."3'9_ . " " 


' 2.-21 


Halifax CC 


' ' ' 20 1.1. 


2.7 6 


"2'.71 


Isothermal CC _ 


■ " "54" " 


2.39 




Southwestern CC 






2. '86 


n 1 Ufa R i Ane^ CC 


■ " ' 3 0 


2746 J _ 


2" 57" "' 


College of The Albemarle 


. ^-^ -J 


3Tp' 7 " _ _ 


3 ■ 07 . .. 




42 1 


2 760 ■ 


'" 2. 57 


Stanly CC 


. 15 '": 


2. 58 , _ 


2.45__ 


Richmond CC 




2.40' 


2 .'4_5_" ' 




"~ 31 ; 


■ 2:75 \T" 


2._8'6 


Edgecombe CC 




l-7'8 J. 


r.'si'g 


Rockin_gham CC 


y ■ ■" 68 


2.63 !_ 


" ' " 2 .' 56 


Southeastern CC 


81 ~7 




_'_j2r3 5 1 


Wilkes CC 


'"' _97 * 


''2. '5?,"'' I 


' ' 2 . 53 _ 


Robeson CC 


'37 


" 2.07 "' 7_ 


._2^.13 V.!. 


Craven CC 




"2754 


2.57 


Wes tern Piedmont CC 


y 104 • 


.2". 4 5 ; 


'_2.48_ 


2,000-2,999 








Lenoir CC 




2"' 50"^ .- 


----- 


Davidson Co. CC 


* 107 '/ 


2.'52'"J' 7 


' ' 2'.. eV _ 


Caldwell CC U Tl 




2'. 67' 


2 ."69_' . 


Surry CC 


111 ■ 


2.74 


2.68 


*i 1 flTn;=^ n r"p> CC * 


86 ■ 


2.82 


2-86_ 


Vance-Gr anvil le CC 


52 . 


'2.23 


'_ _2.J . l' . 


Rov/an- Cabarrus CC 


53 


2 . 80 


I"? . 45" 


VJayne CC 


81 


2.53^ 1 


.2.'6g' . 


iTrthn c; ^ nrt CC * 


43 


2.53 ■ 


'2.52 




i47 ' 


2.3 5 : 




Catawba Val ley CC 


: S4 ' 


2.77 ' 


"2.68 


3,000-4,999 








Central Carc>lina CC* 


28 


2. 66 


2 .'52 


(^ane Fear CC 


' 227 ] 


2 . 3 0 


.2.31 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 


'. .10 6 ' 


2.76 


2.73 


Durham TCC 


160 


2 . 87 \ 


2 . 88_ 


Pitt CC 


" 117 \ 


2.52 


2.52' 


■CoaGtal Carol ir. ;i CC 


'. -134 '. 


2 . 87 ' 


2 . 87 


Gar- ton CC 


137 


2.49 


2.48 


Forr.yth TCC 


' 153 " 




2 . 62 


><,999 








Guilford TCC 


211 


2.5^ 


2 . 58 


Wake TCC 


12a 


2.6. ; 


2 . 58 


FayettevillH TCC 


' 150 


2.92 , 


2 . 88 


Central ric.lmr.n'- rc 


' 464 


2 . 67 ; 


2 . 55 


11, 






;. . 59 






.'■ . t .. 


2 . 6.1 
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o BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



CPA OF TRANSFERS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM TO UNC INSTITUTIONS, 
TRANSFERS FROM FALL 1991 THROUGH FALL 1993 



PROGRAMS 


QUARTER HOURS COMPLETED AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


1 S'-45 


46-89 


90+ 


TOTAL 


# 


CPA 


# 


GPA 


# 


GPA 


# 


GPA 


College Transfer 


498 


2.71 


1,067 


2.57 


710 


2.45 


2,275 


2.57 


General Education 


135 


2.67 


221 


2.53 


108 


2.65 


464 


2.60 


Vocational/Technical 


201 


2.67 


305 


2.61 


335 


2.55 


841 


2.60 


TOTAL 


834 


2.70 


1,593 


2.57 


1,153 


2.50 


3.580 


2.58 



Note: Includes only students who transferred within one year of attending community college. 



GPA OF TRANSFERS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES TO UNC INSTITUTIONS. 
TRANSFERS FROM FALL 1991 THROUGH FALL 1993 



QUARTER 



ERIC 



INSTIT'JTION 



PTE 



_ 18-^ 

# ] CPA 



HOURS 
46 

# 



COMPLETED AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
^9 



GPA 



90+ I 

"T opa' 'r « 



TOTAL 



GPA 



<1, OO P 

P amlico CC 

Montgome ry CC 

Bladen_CC 

Mc Dowe ll TCC 

Marti n CC 

Brunswick_CC 

Anson CC; 

Roanoke- Chow an CC 
I J:.' 000 -1. 9 99 
May land CC 

Sampson CC 

Piedmont _CC 

Carte ret CC 

H aywo od CC 

Nash_CC 

Wils on TCC _ 

Mitchell CC 

Cleveland C C 

Hali fax CC _ 

Isothermal CC 

South we stern CC 

Blue R idge CC 

College of The Albemarlt 

Beaufort_C_q^CC 

Stanly. CC 

Richmond CC 

Randolph CC_ 

Edgecombe 

Rockingh am CC 

Spu the^s tern _ C C _ 
Wlljces CC 

Robes on CC _ _ 

Craven _CC _ . 

Western Piedmo nt Cl' 

2, 00g_-2_,.J19 

Lenoi r _CC 

Davidson Co.CC 
Caldv jell CC & TI 
Surry CC_ 

Alamance CC_ 

Vance-Granville CC 
Rowan-Cabarrus CC 
Wayne CC_ 
Johns tonCC 
Sandhills CC 
Catawba_ Valley CC 

^ 3 , obo-4i.9?9 
Central Carolina 

Cape Fear_ CC 

Asheville-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastdl Carolina re 
Gaston CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>4,999 
Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 

Faypt-l-PvLlle TCC 
'.fntr-'il Pii-^dmont '< 



-IT- 



4-- 



182 
662_ 
J69_ 
672" 
77 2 
928_ 
949 
951_ 
9 6 b" 



_1, 03 3 I 
_i,'l24 ] 
JlJ'268 i' 

1, 27j 3. 
_i,289_'j" 
1,'3_59_; 

lie 405 ']_ 

_ 1, io£l 

_ 1^7"3_; 
'"i,495_':" 

""i, 49 5 r 

1, 500 J 



10 

J 
"2_ 
5" 



3 
2 

'JlO_ 

1 i 

l5_ 

4 
_11 

4 



2 . 5 1_ 
2 -21' 
_2 ! _9_8__ 
"r. 2 2_ 
J-.-.88__ 

"i/sT 

"3 726" 



_ 3 

"21 _ 

111" 
_ 1 
4' 



1 


93' 


T 2I 


'1 


3 4 


21 


3'4" 


5 


..J. 


'I'i 


2 


3 8" 




..2„ 


25 


2 


79 ' 


\ 2 


. 3. 


111 



8 
"13" 



2. 12 .4 
'2 '. 93"" 

T J-.6?_. 
"I _ 3 '. 3 3 

" 2 



q6_ 

2 ._83_ 
2 . 82 



11 

J.5I 

2 

7 



1- 



2, 65 _ 
2". 61" 



504 I 

522 ■ 
624 ! 
647 j 
670 "I 
717 ■ 
740 I 
1,794 j 
_1 . 9"80 ""; 

1 , 9 8"2 j 

"2, 161 i 
2 '■.16 5 1 
J, 314 ; 

2, 34.; ■ 
2, 522 i 
2] 540 ' 

_2, 6 3 3 
2, 680 
2,706 
2, 839 
2, 94 8 



15 
12 



12 _ j.._3_..23_ 



Mt.2 

080 ' 

16i ' 

170 

260 

346 

5SR 



_5_ 

li'-' 

_lp__ 
4""' 

12 
T8 
_6 
9 

' 9 

6 " 
18 

' .15 
29 
15 
6 
"'4 
15 
15 
32 
14 

4 
25 
29 
38 
2i 
38 
40 



J^92 . 
3 . 36_ 

Ar^.l.. 
2-92_ 

'ir69_ 
2 -4"o __ 
2-OV 
2 - 19_ 

2 ■.54_ 

3 ■ 2"2_. 
2.38 

2T86 
2^86^ 
"2.74 



81__ 
82 
79" 
87' 
75^ 
23 
.25 ' 
. 54 



2 , 

15 . 

]_'_ 

'_ "_3 6l_^. 
20 

_-ii_.L- 
1 : 

16_i 

:z:i..r 

_ 24_.] . 

4bl"! 

28__| 
" "6"6"' 



4. 091 



2. 34 

2 .47 

3 . 00 
3 . 14 

2 . 53 

3 .03 
2 . 57 
2 . RJ 



.2.1... 
""40_ 
J?! 

85 
"'2_8___ 

25"" 

_ 5 . 

23 

27 
' 63^ 

24 

16' 
30 
45 
" '3 0 
36 
56 
65 



2^.27.. 

2^47 
'_2_.J0 

_2 .2 b _^ 

2 199 \ 

_2"!j3_8 ]' 

1.65 _i 

_2^66 ! 

i"57; ■' 

_2^58 
'2^10 

2 . 42 
2 '. 92" 
"_2,78 

1 2 ;.2.4.' 
_27"89" 

~J. . 14 . 
"2 . 9 3 

2- o?J 

"2I6O 
"2" •50. 
" "2 . 63^ 
"2 ."29""" 
^2^75 
2 ...54 

2.48 
\_2.3 9 
l_2\94l 
2"'70 
2. 93 
2.31 
"2! 54 
2 . 58 
2.26 
2.29 
2 . 88, 



2 .23 
2.66 
2 . 92 
2 . 32 
2 . 65 
2.43 
2 . 51 



!"' 2.55 



5 

li 

IS 

1 

1 4 
_ j 
4 



^^ 96 _ } . 



2.4 4 

2 . 5 0^ 
"2.7 3 



5 

-Ik. 

iV 
' 15 

__r 

13 



2. 12 
2-531 
2 ■A3 

"2^9 ll 
"i._2'2 
2 -."3 6 

iris 



3 ■08. 
277q_ 
2 " 53" 



4— 



16 _ 
1_5_ 
11 



.1--. 



__5_ 

_r4_' 

""11 . 

_3 

5_ 
2 _ 
"19' 

18^ 

41 

'y. 

28 
45 



16_ 

38 _ 
'29 _ 
"72_ 
'7 _ 
14_ 
4_ 
31 1 

7" 
50 
23" 

5 
3 0 
35 
34 
19 
30 
40 
28 



2,7 6_ 

'll^l-.. 
^_.i3_ 

2.3 8 

3_.b7l 
J^51_ 
_3 ._2 8_ 

2_. 30 

2ii4 
"2.^4 
iLlO 

l2_._'g?_ 

_2."29 

2. 07 
1 . 89' 
"2". 45" 



-I ~- 



2.. .32 

_2 J46 

_2^2.o 

2.78 



_2^46_ I 96_ 



78_ 
89 

81... 
'43 ' 

85 
2^37" 
2.7 6 



2.96 
2T35 
2 . 40 
2 . 57 
2 .70 
2 . 81 
2 . 15 
2 .38 







Te'"" 


" .2 ■!? 


"2_6__ 


2 . 60 


31 


2.51 


8 _ 


2 .95 ^ ' 


'29 


'"2.66 "' 


10 ! 


2 ■ 18 


16 [ 


'" 2 . 85 


6 _ 
. ... ... 


l - 85 _ 




2 . 68 


23 


2 . 10 


"""12 


" ".'2 A?-! . 


'71 _ 


' "2.46_ 


"43 " 


2^88 . 


24 " 


2.54 "" 


I57 . .. . 


3 -25 _ 


'27 1' 


'" 2\_45._ 


_"_9 _ 


3 ■ 28" 


lV._' 


2 .30 


31 


" 2 . 92 


' U_ . . 


y'rgg'.'l 


52 


2.38 


'To 


' " 2.38 "" 


'129" _ 


2'.. 66 


i9_ 


2'."3_4' 


65 _ 


" ' 2A_5 . . 


12.0 ... 


2^50 '" 


43 


2 . 50 




2.:51.1 


7 6 


2 . 81" 


186 


2-75_ 


50 


"' "2 . 87 


45.. 


2l33"._ 


13 _ 


2.46 


6.9j^ 


..... „ 


49 


2.30 


"145 


2.31 


6.1- . 


2^77 


25 


2^28 


85.. 


2.35 


109 


2.68 


102 


2.92 


76 ' 


2.48 


124 


2 '.'80 ' 


145 


2.40 


94 


1 2.55 



Mot , 



InrludeL- c.nl', 





' ''3 


; 2.35 i 


73 


2 .29 ; 


49 


2 .42 


■ 1 


2 


34 


S.7tJ 


J4 


.3.711 ; 




2.5n , 


24 


1 2 . 55 


70 I 




57 


R 2 4 


' s 


. 1 


44 


3 . 08 


32 


i 2 .85 


101 i 


2 


92 


■1 , l-" '. 


M4 


.6K 


2liR \ 


■ ' ^1 


1'-)'. 


' 2.4 :i 

i 


S47 , 




54 


' J29, R''7 


R34 


1 

2.70 : 


1,59^ ' 


2 . 57 


1, 153 


! 2.50 


I 

3 , 580 1 


-^ 
£, 


58 


dpnt:- wlio 


)■ r in^^f t 


iri'd within 


one yent 


of act 


rnding 


community 


col ] ecje 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



GPA OF TRANSFERS FROM COLLEGE TRANSFER PROGRAM TO UNC INSTITUTIONS, 
TRANSFERS FROM FALL 1991 THROUGH FALL 1993 







— 


UUAHTEK 


nUUKo 


CUHrluLiCiU 


AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 




INSTITUTION i 




18- 


45 1 


46 


-89 


90 + 


T 


TOTAL 






» 


GPA 1 


"" # 


; GPA 


* 1 


GPA 1 


« { 


GPA 


<1,000 












1 








_Pamlico CC 


IP.2 ' 










. . 




■ - ■•■1 




Montgomery CC 






i 


. .1 








]_ 


- - ■- 


Tri -County CC 


669 [ 


7 ] 


2,50 . 


15 




5 ; 


3.11 


27 '. 


2.69 


Bladen CC 


672 ' 




; 














McDowell TCC 


772 ^ 


















Martin CC 


928 


1 ] 
















Brunswick CC 


949 ' 


















Anson CC__ 


9 51 '; 


















Roanoke-Chowan CC 


. 9 60 [ 


















1,000-1, 9 99 . 
















': 




Mayiand CC _ 


1 '. 03 3 [ 


















James Sprunt CC 


1, 124 * 


2 


3 .26_ _] ' 


J V..12 .. 


'. 2.64 ] 


10_ ^ 


2.57 


24 


2 _ 5c 


SampEcn rc 


1. 268 ' 






i 












Piedmont CC 


1, 27 3 ■ 


















Carteret CC 


1 , 289 ' 


1 




4 


] 3.38 ] 






5 


3.09 


Haywood CC 


1, 359 [ 


















Nash CC _ 


1, 390 1 


4 


■ 13 ]' 


7 


] 2.66 ] 


4 y 


2.53 ] 


15 ' 


2.75 


Wilson TCC 


1, 40 5 ' 


















Mitchell CC 


1 . 40 6 [ 


11 


2.83 '' 


27 


! 2.62 ; 


14 


"2.73 "] 


52 i 


2 .69 


Cleveland CC 


1, 464 [ 


4 


2 .82 , 


1- 


2.14 ] 
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GPA OF TRANSFERS FROM GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM TO UNC INSTITUTIONS. 
TRANSFERS FROM FALL 1991 THROUGH FALL 1993 
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GPA OF TRANSFERS FROM VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL PROGRAM TO UNC INSTITUTIONS. 
TRANSFERS FROM FALL 1991 THROUGH FALL 1993 
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Recommendaiion 

Data on the performance of community college transfers to non-UNC institutions should be 
investigated. The UNC -General Administration and North Carolina Community College 
System should continue to examine transfer issues and student success. A common 
definition of what constitutes a transfer student should be developed. 



STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE E: Rate of Success on Ucensure Exams 



Background 

There are 27 technical/vocational curriculums which prepare students for licensing and/or 
certification exams. A licensure requirement for an occupation is one that is required by state 
statute for an individual to work in that occupation. Certification is generally voluntary but 
may be required by employers or an outside accrediting agency. 

Not all licensing boards have cooperated with the Community College System Office by 
providing data on student success. This year, data from 13 of the licensing and certification 
boards were obtained. Data were not available from two licensing boards that had provided 
data in past years. The NC Department of Human Resources, which is responsible for the 
Emergency Medical Technician (EMT) licenses, did not supply data on the EMT license 
exams. The American Occupational Therapy Certification Board Inc. has contacted the 
Community College System Office with their concern about the amount of staff time they 
must commit to provide the System Office with college data. We will continue to work with 
them to overcome this obstacle. 

The data that were obtained are for first time test takers who took the exam between July 1. 
1993 and June 30. 1994. The one exception to this is the insurance exam results which were 
for January 1, 1994-December 31. 1994. In past CSF reports the exam results for 
cosmetology students reflected students taking the test more than once. In 1992-93 the NC 
State Board of Cosmetology developed a student database which allows them to report first 
time test takers and their success rate more accurately. 

Passing rates indicate how successful the program has been. However, passing rates can be 
affected by the native ability of the students or their preparation prior to entering the 
curriculum. In addition, many students take coursework to learn a skill and do not 
necessarily intend to become licensed. Since these students do not take the licensure test, the 
success of programs in their preparation cannot be determined using passing rates on exams. 
Finally, without established baselines on examination passing rates, it is difficult to make 
judgments as to what constitutes a "good" or "bad" passing rate. 



Implications 

In the case of nursing, graduates of associate degree and baccalaureate degree programs take 
the same examination to become licensed as a registered nurse, and community college 
associate degree graduates have consistently had higher passing rates than baccalaureate 
nursing program graduates. Nursing scores have been maintained even though the numbers 
enrolled and completing have expanded over the years. 



Data on the passing rates for 22 other exams were obtained. The data for several of these 
exams, however, were available for the first time this year. No trend data on passing rates for 
community college students on these exams are available. In addition, comparative data on 
passing rates for students who were not enrolled in community colleges or students in 
training programs in other slates were not available. This limits our ability to evaluate how 
well our students are doing. 

Seven of the licensure/certification exams had a passing rate of less than 70 percent. At this 
point it is not known why the rates were as low as they were nor how these rates compare 
with the passing rates of other schools. It is also not known as to what percent of those who 
fail the exam the first time, retake the extim and are successful. In the cases of real estate and 
insurance, it should be pointed out that students do not have to complete the program to be 
eligible for the licensure exam. It is likely that a large number of students taking the exam, 
especially those taking the exam for the first time (which are reported here), have only 
completed the minimum required courses for the exam, not the entire program. It should also 
be noted that 4 of the 7 exams with a passing rate of less than 70 percent had 26 or fewer test 
takers. In these situations, a relatively few students who fail the exam the first time will 
result in a low passing rate for the system. 



Data 



PERCENTAGE OF NCCCS GRADUATES PASSING 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL LICENSURE EXAM FOR NURSES (RN) 
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Siiurcc: S( Hoard of SursiiiK- 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS PASSING 
LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 



FIELD 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
TAKING EXAM 


% PASSING EXAM 


Aviation Maintenance 
General 
Airframe 1 
Power Plant 


59 
49 
55 


100 
96 
100 


Basic Law Enforcement Trng. 


1.779 


98 


Cosmetology 


790 


96 


Dental Assisting 


115 


82 


Dental Hygiene 


106 


93 


Insurance 

Life and Health 
Health 

Property and Liability 
Medicaid/Medicare Supp. 


341 
1 

346 
14 


73 
100 
69 
21 


Medical Records 


35 


80 


Medical Sonography 
Physics 
Abdomen 
OB-GYN 
Echo 


17 
16 

1 "I 

17 

2 


100 
69 

100 


Nursing 
RN^ 
PN 


1.963 
1.011 


95 
97 


Opticianry 


26 


35 


Physical Tlicrapist Assistant 


80 


90 


Real Estate 
Broker 
Sales 


257 
1 .495 


67 
68 


Veterinary Medicine Tech. 


45 


98 



Source: I'lanniriK and Kvseein h, SC Community CoUe^e System Office. 
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Recommendation 



These data are especially valuable. They have a direct and unambiguous relationship to the 
quality of the program and should be carefully monitored over time. 

The remaining licensing boards must begin to supply the data on community college 
graduates. Difficulties identifying these graduates can and should be overcome. 
Comparative data on passing rates for each licensure exam should be identified and collected. 



PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 

—NURSING- 



INSTITUTION 



PTE 



PRACTICAL NURSING 
TESTED j 's PASS 



REGISTERED NURSING 



# TESTED 



\ PASS 



<l,_o_oo 

Painlico CC _ 
Montgomery CC 
Tr_i;£ounty CC 
BladenCC 

M?^ Ltcc . 

Martin._CC_ 

Brunswick CC 

Anson_C:C 

Roanoke -Chowan CC 



1,000-1,99 9 



Mayland CC 



182 
662 

^669_ 
672" 
772 

"928 
949 ' 

_951^ 

.9 so' 

1,033~ 



23 
13 " 



Ja mes S prunt CC 



Sam pson CC 



Piedmon t CC 
Carteret CC 



Hay wood CC 

Nash CC 



Wilson TCC 



Mitc hell CC 

£leve]^and^_CC_ _ 

Hali fax CC 

Isothermal CC 



So uthwes tern CC 
Blue Ridge CC 



124 
268 
278 
289__ 
3 59 
390_ 
1,405 
1^4J6 

1-495 
1,"495 



24 

25" 

_18_ 

"li" 
13 



96 
100 



83 
100 

'fob' 

"]95 

ibo 



11 



91 



43 

"46 



32 



_10_0 

io'o 



13 







■- ■ 




— 







" 74" 




' 88' 




1- 



Coll ege_o f _The_ Al bemarle 

Bea ufort Co. CC 

Sta nly CC 

Richmond CC 



J^00_ 
1, 504 



20 
' 15 ' 



15 



1_^515 
"1, 517 



Ran dolph CC 



Ed gecombe CC 



Ro^ kinghaii\ CC 

Sou thea stern CC_ 

Wilkes CC . 

Robeson CC 



CravenCC 

Western Piedmont CC 

2, 000-2,999 

Lenoir^_CC 

Davidson _C o . C C 

£5idweli_CC J< TI 

Surry CC , 

Alamance CC 
Vance-Granyille CC 
Rowan^Cabarrus CC 
Waxn?_.CC 
Johns t_onCC 
Sandhills CC.. 
Cat_awba_ Valley CC 

3,000-4,999. 

^-?Ji?i='-l_£^'^.9ll-"='. .P'^ 

Ca pe Fear CC _ _ 

Asheville-Buncombe .TCC 
Durham jrcc 
Pitt" CC . 
Coastal Carolina CC 
Gaston CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>«'?99 
Guilford TCC 
'Wake TCC " _ .. 
Fayetteville TCC 
Central Piedmont CC 

NEWH Consortium 
System 



L' 5i.2_ 
J . 624 
'1, '647_ 
'l","670_ 
1 '117 

1 LZ^'q... 

"1,794 
1, 980 
i, 982 



2.161 
2 ,1^65^ 
2,314 ' 
2,"342_ 
'2 ', '5 2 2" 
2 V 

2, 633 
'21680 
2,7q6_ 
2r839_ 
2, 948 



2 
22" 



i7_ 

27 

"16" 



11 



igci 

" _90'' 

'ioq. 

" 100 

' 96 ' 



82 

l"_ipo_ 
l.'ioo", 
I io"o' 



32 
2 6_ 
"23 

J. 
"33' 



100 

ioq^ 
100" 
100 
100 



43 

29" 



062 

ospj 

161_ 
'i.70 
2 60 
3ji6'_ 
,'588 
, 099 



.1. 



5, 366 
5,732 
8 , 2'54 
'9 , 97'3 



30 
'12 
'4j_ 
2_7 " 
4 9 " 

1.2. 
"19 ' 
65_ 

58 

16~ 



100 
90 



129, 877 



114_ 
897 



97 
100 

98 

'89 
100 
100 

89 

98 

98 ' 

88 
92 

94 
97 




45 
7_2 
69 
' 6"6 



_ 123. 
"1 ,'840 



100 

.ioo_ 

100 

92_ 

'9T 
"' 9"5 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 
—BASIC LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING— 



INSTITUTION 


PTE 


BLET 
# TESTED , 


~ 

H PASS 


<1,000 




1 


_^ 


Pamlico CC 


182 ' 






Montgor. ery CC 


': 662 ^ 


34 


85 


Tri -County CC 


' ^669 






Bladen CC 


672 ' 


8 


100 


McDowell TCC 


77 2' ' 


11 


100 


Martin CC 


928 


t ■ 




Erunsv.'ick CC 


949 ' 


24 _ 


_ log 


Anson CC 






.. 


Poanoke-Chov;ari CC 


'. . 9 6 0 [ 




„ _ . 


1^000-1,999 








Mayland CC 


'. .I'-f'.^ '. 


'33 I 


100 


James Sprunt CC 


1,124 


16 / . 


100 ' ' 


Sampson CC 




' 1? 


10 q. ' 


Piedmont CC 


1,278 . ' 







Car^teret CC 


1,289_ 


43 


100 


Hay\-;ood CC 


' l', 359' ' 




— 


Hash _CC 


■ 1,3 90 [ 






VJii'son TCC 




41 


100 


Mitchell CC 


' 1.^40 6 


39 


97 


Cleveland CC 


1, 4 64 


29 _ , 


i6_o 


Halifax CC 


1,473' 


32 \, 


100 


Isothermal CC 


' /^l.,4_9'5_ _[ 


32 


100 


Southwestern CC 


■ " i\ 495" ■ 


49 ; 


98_ 


Blue Ridge CC 


" 1 , 500 ; 




- ^ . „ _ . . 


College of The Albemai 1 


1. 5Ci'4 


25 


100 _ _ 


Beaufort Co . CC 


1,515 


38 


87 


Stanly CC 


'.' 1' 517 [ 


40 ; 


95 


Riciimond CC 


'. 1,522 






Randolph CC 


1,624 


40 


ip.o. 


Edgecombe CC 


1, 647 




- 


Rockingham CC 


' r, 670 ; 




. . . 


Southeastern CC 


1,'717' 




91 


■.■.'ilker CC 


' 1,740 \ 


2_1 ] 


100 


Robe::on CC 


1,7 94 


63 


100 


Craven CC 




3 0 


100 


■■.'estern Piediuori^. CC 


1, 982 


43 


100 


2,000-2,999 









Lenoir CC 


2, 161 




. _ — 


Davidson Co. CC 


2,165 


74 ; 


100 _ 


Caldv/ell CC U TI 


] 2,314 






Surry CC 


2, 342 


IS [ 


89 


Alamance CC 


' 2'. 522 


14 \ 


io_q 


Vance-Granville CC 


2,540 


55 ' 




Rowan-Cabarru;. CC 


'. 2^.633 


65 


100 


V.'ayne CC 


\ 2,680 


31 


iqq 


Johnston CC 


' 2,70 6 


51 


98 


Sandhill;- CC 


2,839 






Catav.'ba Valley i.'' 


2 , 948 


■ 43 


9 8 


3, 000-4, 999 






98 


Central Carolina i.'.' 


[ 3.062 


50 [ 


C.ipp Fear CC 


3.080 




99 


A::lievil le-Bun:-'-ml»^ T"".' ' 


[ ^,161 


^■^ 


99 


Durham TCC 


i , 11 0 


31 


100 


Pitt. c;. 


i , 2611 


53 


9 6 


Coar t al Cii ■>! i Ij i i' 


3 , ''46 


56 


1 0 0 


■;..i:. tori CC 


? , SSS 


SO 


99 


ForL-yMi T'\- 


•1,099 


27 


96 


>4,999 








'.Juiltorci T>- 


, 6 


■ 7 8 


96 


■.•.'ake TCC 


b , " 3 2 




98 


F.iyt"-' -vi n.- r ■ 


P , ^ ' 1 


11 (J 


ino 


I •■nt 1 1 ! Pi '■-lin- u> 


'1 . TV 1 








129,877 


1.779 


98 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PASSING Rates on licensing and certification examinations, 1993-94 

—REAL estate- 



institution 



PTE 



SALES 

* TESTED "I H PASS 



BROK ER 

# TESTED T " \ PASS 




Pamlico CC 

Jlontgomery CC 
Tri^our'_ty_CC 
Bladen CC 

Martin_CC 

Brunsv/ick CC 

Anson CC 

Roanoke^Chowan CC 

_i',pq0j:^i,9?9 

Mai\land_CC 
James Sprunt CC 
Sampson_ CC 
Piedmont CC 
Carteret _CC 
Hayvrood CC 

Mash CC 

Wilson TCC 
Mitchell CC 
Cleveland CC 
Haiifax CC _ 
I sot her ma ICC 
So-ithw_estern CC 

Biue_Rid_5e_CC 

College of The Albemarle 

Beaufort__Co. CC 

Stanly _C_C 

RichmondCC 

Randolph CC 

Edcjecombe CC 

Rockingham CC 

So'>;theaEtern CC 

Wilkes CC 

Robt^r.on CC 

Crayen^C 

VJectern Piedmont CC 

2,000-2, 999 
Lenoir _CC_ 
Davidson Co . CC 
Caldwell_CC & Tl 
Surry CC 
Alamance CC 
Vance-Granv i 1 3 e? CC 
Rowan-Cabarruc. CC 

Wayne CC 

Johnston_ CC 
Sandhills CC 
Cat av.'ba Va 1 1 py ' 

3,000-4,999 
Central Carolina CC 
Cape Fear CC 
Ashevi lie-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastal Carolii.a CC 
Gjston CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>4, 999 
Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 
I•^AVelt^•vilU' T ■ 
Central rierln.-i.t (\ 



182 
662 
669 
672 
772 
928 
949 
951 
960 



30 _ 
2" 

23_ 
12 



73_ 
50 
100 
_ 2_Ci _' 
"'4T 
83 
33 



14 



79 



1,033 




20 1 


1 , 124 




5 


1 , 268 




■ 1 ; 


1,278' ' 




_.A. 1 


I, 289 




13 4. 


1 , 3 59 " " 


-■'■]■ 


' __ 3' _ . "J 


1 , 390 ' 




" " 28' ' 


1,405 y 






1,406 




20 . . ; 


1, 464 




12 _ . 1. 


1,473 ' 




' ' 13 ■ i 


1,495 




' 28__^ ^. 


1,495' 




30' " V T 


1,'500 




18 i 


1,504 




: "'if" 


1,'515 " 




_ 12 1... 


1,517 




1 , 522 






1, 624 " 




1 , 647 ' 




8 ; 


1 , 67 0 




'3 i ' 


1,717 


1 




1,740 




■ 21 ■■.::";! 


1, 794 




3 


1,980 




■ I 


1, 982 







2, 161 
2, 165 
2,314 
2.342 
2, 522 
2 , 540 
2, 633 
2.680 
2.706 
, 83° 

:: . 948 

^ , 062 
, "80 
M61 
? . 170 
< , 26(1 
^ , 34fi 
' , 588 

4 , 1.199 

5 , .1 6 b 
'■,732 
- . :.'A 
' . 47 < 

,r<77 



8 
6 

13 " 
48 
31 
21 

6 _ 
35 " 
26 
43 

40 
42 
9 
83 
39 
27 
2 5 
83 

97 
95 
S4 
161 

1, 495 



70^ 

'ioo ' 

■' 60 
"62_ 
""67 

61J 
■ 47 

70 
'33 
92_ 

. \\ 
87.. 
83' 

1} - 
75 

14- . 
86 

4b_ _ 
38' 
'100'" 
50 
57 
67 
43 
57 

50 
47 
67 
69 
' 75 
58 
86 
83 
89 
88 
63 

60 
76 
89 
60 
67 
78 
60 
6ii 

69 
7 5 

r "7 

81 
68 



_ 3 
13' 



60 



67__ 
6'2 



1 





i-- 1 


_ _ JO 7 

^1 ' . ZZl' 






. , . . . 


ioo 




ibo" 


i. - i - 




1 

V "_3~_ '_ 


' 7 67'_ 




u 


1 3 


iqo_ 


I '..1 . . . 


63 




7'. 7'iz7 




1 " 7'8 


' ... 2 


i 77' 50 


■ 13 


! 69" 


12 


i "75 


i . 6 


i "'-'^ 


, _ 22 


I 68 


; ■'■.^ 


I 54 


6 


] 106 


10 




1 


1 


i 


1 

! 69 


'. 20 


1 . 65 


20 


: 50 


19 


84 

i 


2 57 


1 67 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTEFICATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 

—INSURANCE- 



INSTITUTION 



FTE 



LIFE & HEALTH 
#TEST i HPASS 



<l,_qpo 

Panilico _CC_ 
blontgomery^^CC 

TiilSSMnty..?^... _ 

Blade n CC 
McDowel l TC_C_ _ 

Mart in_ CC 

Brunswick CC 

AnsonCC 

Roanoke-Chowan CC 

.I'OOQ-itll'-?...-- 

M aylan d CC 

Sprunt CC 

Samgson CC 
Piedmont CC 



Haywood CC 

Nas h CC . , . . 

Wilson TCC 

Mitchell CC 

Clevei.and_CC _ 

Kalifax_CC 

I_sqtheo[ial_ CC 

Southwest ern CC 

§l}rie,.Rid.9fe_CC 

CoJJege of_ The Albemarlt 
Beau f o r_t . Co .. . CC_ _ 
StanlY CC _ ^ ... 

Richmond _CC 

Randolph CC 

Edgecombe CC 

Ro^kin2harn_CC 
Southeastern CC 

Wilkes CC ■ 

Robeson__CC_ 

C raven _CC 

VJestern Piedmont CC 
_2,000-2,999 

Lenoii CC 

Davidson Co. CC 
Caldwe'il CC ,&.TI 
Ourry CC 
Alamance CC., 
Vance-Granvi lie CC 
Rowan-CabarruG CC 
Wayne CC 
J^mston CC 
Sandhills CC 
Cat_awba Val 1 ey CC 

3^000-4,999 
Central Carolina CC 
Cape_Fear CC 
.Zishevi lle-Buncom);!:- TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

CoaL-.tal Carolina (.■ 
Garten CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>4,999 
Giiilford TCC 
Vl.-xkf TCC 

FayeH-ovi 1 If TC-f 
Cimttal Piedmont C"'" 

Svn-.tem 



182 ; 
66 2_; 
669_' 
' 672 ; 
"772 ' 
928' 
949 
951 
9 6i"V 

"l, 03 3' 
■'■■124' 
1,268 

' 1, 278 
1, 289 



1,_359 
1, 390 
1, 40_i 

1, 464 
'1,473' 
1,"4'95 
i', 49'5 

L'so'o' 

1^504 
1,515" 
l,5i7 
1, 522 
1, 624 
l'^6'47' 
1 , 67 0 
1,717 
1,740 
1,794 
1,9 80 
1 , 982 



2, 161 
2, 165 ' 
2, 314 ] 
2, 142 , 
2, 522 ' 
2 , 540 
2, 6ii 
2, 680 
2,706 

2 , 839 
2, 948 

3 , 062 
3 , 08n 
5, Ibl 



3 , 17 0 
.f ,2 60 
1 . 1.16 



5 . 3 i> 6 
5 7 12 
P. , .:' .1 
9 , 9/3 



HEALTH 



: LIAB 

#TE3T 1 «5PASS 1 #TEST 



PROPERTY & 
LITY... 
HP ASS 



MEDICARE 
s appy LTC 



— -r 



(♦TEST 



HP ASS 



50 



100 



-■--r \- 



12 



_ 67__ 
Jj6~" 

"ioo"" 

...-50 1 

'""so 

"'83 



-4. 



12 
'29' 



_ _ 6 7_ _ J _ _ 

1 



-4 



29 

' 5 
8 

7 
3 
15 
8 
5 
1 



19 

3 



12 
12 



0 
63_ 
100 ' 
3 8 



76 
80 



71 
100 

75 

63 
100 
100 

58 



"^20 

i"""" 



... 



0 



100 



i - 



30 



T" 67 i 

I _ioo__ L 

' i' "63 i 



75 



63 



68 
67 



129.877 341 



67 
7 b 
71 



1(1(1 
]. 0 0 



13 ' 1 


69 


1 

■1- 


17 ' ! 


59 


' 8 '■'"! 

- ■ t 


50 ' 


...1. 


11 


'"'^82" " 


I 




^80"~" 


1 


10^ 


'70 




' 3 ' 


190... 


■ t- 


1_ 


"0"' 




8 


50 








"100 


] 
\ 


11 


64 


i 

! 
1 




57 






'i 


21 






9 


1 67 


I 


1 


0 


i 


12 


"58 ' 


1 



20 



17 
50 



346 



68 
86 



69 



14 



21 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTinCATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 
COSMETOLOGY— OPTICIANRY— MEDICAL RECORDS— VETERINARY MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 



Institution 



PTE 



Cosmotolooy 
#Test i HPass 



Opticianry !_ Med. Records 
#Tost '< »4PasB ] #To8t I HPass 



Vet. Med. Tech. 

HP&SS 



#Test 



<1, 0 00 

Pamlico CC 



Montgomery CC 



Tri -Co unty CC 



Bladen CC 



McDowell^TCC 
Martin CC 



Brunswick CC 



Anson CC 



Ro anok e-Chov;an CC 
1.0 00-1, 999 



182 J 




1 " 


662 ! 






669 ; 




T'JiplT 


672 


2" 


j " ijj o _ 


772 


"'21 " 


' 90 


928 _ 


_14 




949 ' 


9.3 " 


^ ■ " " ' 92 " 


951 '' 


18 


'94 


9 60 ■ 


_ 1 5 " 





Mayland CC 



James Sprunt CC 



S amps on CC 
Pie dmont CC _ 
Ca rte ret CC _ 

Na_sh_CC 

W ilson TCC 

Mi t Che 1 i._CC 
Cleve 1 and _ CC 

Halifa x" CC 

Isothermal CC 



L J^3_59_; 25_„J 92 



Southw este rn CC 
Blue^Ridge CC_ 
College of jrhe_Albemarle 
Beau.?.°'^t ?o^ CC 

Stanly CC _ 

'?:i5^h?'9nd ^'L. ... 

r^^P^j-p'i.-':? 

Edgecon-Lbe CC 

Rockingham CC 

Southeastern CC 

Wilkes CC_ ' 

Robesor. CC 

Craven CC _ 

Western Piedniont cr 

2<g0.Pr2,_9.?9.. 
Lenoir CC__ 
Davidson _Co_. CC 
Caldwell CC & TI 

Surry CC 

Alamance CC 

Vance-Granville CC 
R owan - Cabarrus CC 
Wayne CC 
Johnston CC 
Sandhills CC 
Catawba _Valley CC 

Central Carolina CC 
Caj3e_ Fear_ CC 
Asheville-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastal Carolina 
Gaston CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>!♦. 9S9 
Guilford TCC 
Waice TCC 
Fayett.-^ville TCC 
Central Piedmont 

System 



1, 033 
1, 124 
1, 2 68 
1, 278 
1 , 2_8_9 
1^3_59 

1 , 3¥o 

1/405' 
1, 406 
1, 4 64 
"l^4_73_ 

Li? 5" 

1, 425 

i ,'500 

504 
515' 
5" 17' 
522 
624 
647 
67fl 
717 
740 
794 
980 
9B2 



CC 



3, 062 
3 , 0811 
3 . 161 
3 , 170 
3 , 2611 
^ , 346 

3 . "I'PR 

4 , iioq 

5, 36b 
5,7(;: 
8, 

9 , < 



12*^ , «77 



18 
16 
13 

"11 " 
19 
"25/ 
15 



94 _ 
100_ 

100 

.?! 
100" 



-4- 



_17_ 
17 
'10 
10 
9_ 
27 



24 
14 
11 

25 
64 



100 

icV' 

'160" 
' 10 0 ' 
_10_0_ 
100 



ioq_ 

lOfi 

100" 

100 
97 



-i - ■ 



2,161 


25 


88 


- L 


2,165 ; 






[ 


2, 314 '; 


23 


96 




2,342 ] 






t 
j 


2,522 ] 


11 


1 100 


i 


2,540 


47 


: ' 87 


; 

1- 


2,633 '■ 








2,680 ] 


40 


'. "'^ 


1 
1 


2,706 ] 


23 


10 0 




2 , S39 


24 


' 92 




2,948 









L 



i 10 



80 



■■-V 



17 



94 



45 



98 



24 



79fi 



26 



35 ! 



I 100 



Ififi 
96 



26 



.^5 



35 



80 



45 



98 



ERIC 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTinCATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 
DENTAL ASSISTING— DENTAL HYGIENE— PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 



INSTITUTION 



FTE 



I D ENTAL A SaiSTIHO 

I # TESTED 



H PASS 



DENTAL HYGENE 



# TESTED 



H PASS 



PHYSICAL THERAPY 
# TESTED ' 't PASS 



<1,0 00 



Pamlico CC 



Montgomery CC 



Tri- County CC 



Bladen CC 

M cDowell TCC 
Martin CC 



Brunswick CC 



Anson CC 



Roa noke -Cho wai i ( 
1 .000- 1. 999 

Mayland CC 
Ja mes Spru nt CC 
S ampson CC 



Pied mont CC 
Carteret CC 



_Hayyro°^C;C 

NashCC _ 

Wils on T CC .... _ 

Mitcheli CC 
Cleveland _CC 

.MS.i.yi^?£ ^- ■ • 

I sotherma l CC 

South weste rn CC 

Blue Ridge CC _ 

Coli ege o f The Albemarle_ 
_Beau£ort_Co. CC _ _ 

St anly CC . 

Richm ond CC . _ 

Rando lph CC 
Edg ecom be CC 
Rqcki^nghaniCC 
Southeastern CC 
y.;ilke_s CC_ 
Robeson CC_ 
Craven CC 

V.'estern Piedmont CC 
2,00p_-2,_99 9 

Lenoir CC 

Davidson Co. CC 
£aldw"el"l CC U TI 

Surry CC . . . 

Alamance CC 
Vance-Granville- CC 
Rowan-Cabarru.'^ CC 

_Wajifne_CC 

Johnston CC 
Sandhills CC 
Catawba^ Valley CC 

_C entral Ca^^P. 1 i '^^ 
CaE1.EsV_.CC 
Asheville-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pitt CC 

Coastal Carol ir.'i CC 
Gar. ton CC 
Foroyth TCC 

>4,999 
Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 
Kayetteville T. '.' 
Central Piedmont 



Sv.T.tein 



CC 



182_ 
662 . 
669 
672-.' 
772 

.ii§ 

949 
951 
910' 



1, 033 
'i,'l2'4 
1,_^68_ 
i , 278 
, 289 

,390 ' 
,405 
,'405 
,464_ 
, 47 3 
,495 
,^495"' 
, 500 
, 5'04 
,"515 ' 
, _517_ 
,522 
■ 624 
, 647 
, 670 ' 
,717 



17 



14 



100 



1 , 
1, 

L' 

1, 
1, 
1 . 
1 , 
1, 
1, 

1,740 
J , 794 



— T 



10 



11 



90 



! 91 



-r- 
I 



89 



1,980 








! 


1,982 


ii 


. ] 




i- . ■ 


2, 161 ] _ 










:;,i65 ; 










2,314 ; 










2 342 [ 


"' r " 








Z . 522 


19 ~ 








2 , 5"46 










2 , 633 '. 


13 ; 


. V. . ' i.r 






2,680 * 


17 " j .. 


. . r 


18 


2,706 


■ - - " T ■ 








2,839 ' 










;: - 948 










3,062 ' 








' I 


3,080 










.^,161 


10 ' 


80 :'. 


13 


1 100 


^.170 ' 










.',260 










',346 ' 


19 \ 


95 ; 


17 




• , 58.? 










4,099 










= . 366 


9 ! 


66 • 


25 




'..732 


7 '; 


101.1 




'1' 


" 2';,4 \ 






12 


' 92 


■i,17.^ \ 


1 '. 

! 




21 


; 


12'>,R77 


115 i 


82 i 


106 


' 93 



i- - 



15 



tS. 1- 



73 



H !" 100 



80 



90 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



PASSING Rates on licensing and certification examinations, 1993-94 

—MEDICAL SONOGRAPHY— 



INSTITUTION 


' PTE \ 


PHYSICS 


ABDOMEN 


OB- 


GYN 


— r 

1 


ECHO 


#TEST 


SPXSS 


#TEST i HPASS 


»TEST 


HPASS 


1 

1 


»TEST j 




<1,000 




1 




1 


Pajnlico CC 


182 












. J- 


1 




Montgomery CC 


662 



















Tri -County CC 


669 












-T 


\. 





olaaen ll 












-,- 






McDowell TCC 


112 














-- --f- 
I 


.- . 


^^a^Cln 


9 28 












-r 






Brunswick CC 


;_ 











;■ 


_ _ Z4, 




Anson CC 


.9 51^ ■ 




1 








1 




Roanoke-Chowan CC 


'. 9 60 



















1, uuu-1 , 999 














— r 






nay X ana 

J ame s Sp r un t c C 


X , J J 

: 1 , 1 2 4 _ 










J 


, 




Sampson CC 


1,268 


! 














Piedmont CC 


1 1,278 


















a *^ H H f^f^ 

"waiT Leire L 











\ ...... 


. X 






Haywood CC 


' 1,359 


















Nash CC 


i . if ^90^* 


— ._. 














vvj.xson iv.^. 


1405 










r ~ 








1 £i n A 

X , fi U D 


. 












1 


^j.evej.anci 


X , *i D*i 






1 : 




r 




t 




naj.i.i.ax 


1473 






















1,495 




. — . 


! 




— f 


— 


- ■ • 


Southwestern CC 


1 1,495 






] : 




i 


- f 


— - — 


— — . 


Blue Ridge CC 


1,500 




* - ■ ^ — 








■ -1 


- - — 


... 


Collecye of The Alb^mairJp 


1 504 






1 ■• 




r " " 




— j 


- 


tieauroic (_o. 


1 , v" 1 J 




• ■ ■ —■ — 


p- ■ — 




1 


■ - 






btanly cl 


X . J i ' 






I — - 


1 






— ■ ■ — j 


.. . 


Richmond CC 


' 1.5:2 ^ 




; 










— 

- 




- - — 


Kanaoipn ^l. 


1 6 ""4 






I 












Edgecoinbe CC 
Rockingham CC 


■. i -''^, : 

1,0/ ■ 










1 " 


i 




. 


Southeastern CC 


" 1,"17 ' 










1 




_ ■ 




WiAiS_^f^_ '"^9. 


1,74 0 












- • 






Robeson CC 


1 T Oil 










i ■ 


-X 






Craven CC 


; 1 , Q80 






I 
i 






■ j 






Western Piedmont v. t 


1 9 8 r ' 


















1 Ann o QQQ 




















Lenoir CC ^ 


' 2,161 ' 












.j 

1 






uaviason "wO , 


2 165 








i 


X- - - 








Caldwell CC h TI 


2,314^ 


11 


ind 


! 5 ; 80 


10 J 70 

! -j" 


1 






Surry CC 
Alamance CC 


7 522 








• i 






Vance-Granvi 1 le CC 

T? ^\^^y^ VI > C^C^ 

r\owan^«D«iiUb' 


0 Q /I i'^ 

2 , 63 3 






! ' 




J 








wayns 

Johnston CC 


2 , 680 

Z 1 / I.' D 


















CaT^^Wii 1 1 ^- CC 

htanciniiiG ll 


ft "1 Q 


















Pat-ai.il-a ^75illo\f CC 

^acawija vcij.j.sy 
3,066-4,999 


Z 94-^ 
























t 












pentralCarolina CC 


j 3,062 


















Cape Fear CC 
Asheville -Buncombe TCC 


1 .3 , 0 1.' 
' 3, 161 










-f 








Durham TCC 


; 3,170 






j 












Pi t_t^ CC 


' 3.;;6n 


1 


\ 100 


i 6 ' 33 


■ 7 


i 29 




k ... 




Coastal Carolina CC 


' 3,345 






1 1 












Gaston CC 


3 , 588 
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i ...... 


Foz-cyth TCC 


4 , f 1 9 q 
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\ 100 
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Guiltoid TCC 
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Wake TCC 


\ 5,732 


















Fayetteville TCC 
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PASSING RATES ON LICENSING AND CERTMCATION EXAMINATIONS, 1993-94 

—AVIATION- 



INSTITUTION 



PTE 



OEMERAL 



# TESTED 



*i PASS 



XIRPRAME 



# TESTED 



\ PASS 



POWER PIiANT 



# TESTED 



\ PASS 



<1,000 



Pamlico CC 



Montgomery CC 



182_ 
"662 



rzz 



Tri-County CC 



Bladen CC 



McDowell TCC 



Martin CC 




Brunswick CC 



Anson CC 



Roanoke-Chowan CC 



949 
"9 51 
960 



1,000-1,999 



Mayla nd CC 



James Sprunt CC 



Sampson CC 
Piedmont CC 



1,033 
"l, 124 
' l ,_2J^8 

1,278' 



Carteret CC 



Ha ywood CC 



I 



1.3 59 4.. 



1, 289 



i- 



Nash CC 



VJilson TCC 



Mitchell CC 

Cl evel and CC 

Halifax CC 



Isothermal CC . 

So uthwestern CC 

Blue_Ridge_CC 

Colleg e of The Albemarle 



J., 390 

_1 iiol 

1,406 I 
1,464 1_ 



1_^47 3 
i, 495 



Beaufor t Co. C C 

Stanl y CC 

Richm ond CC 

Rando lph CC 

Edgeco mbe CC 



Southeastern CC 

Wilkes CC 

Ro beso n CC 

Craven CC_ 



Western Pi edmon t _CC 
2,0 00-2,999 



.4- 



1,495 
"1,500 . 
'l, 504 

l! Sis'" 

i', 522 
1,624 
1^5.4? . 

i_, "67 0 

1,740., 
_i ,_7 J4 

1 ,_9_80 
' 1, 982 



— -t- 
4- 



-I 



• 4- ■ 



Lenoir CC 



D avid son C o. CC 



"Caldwe ll CC &_TI 



Surry CC 



Alamance CC 
Vance-Granvi 1 le CC 



Rowan- Cabarrus CC 



Wayne CC 



Johnston CC 
Sandhills CC 



Catawba Valley CC 
3"."o"6"o -4","999 



Cent ral Carolina CC 



CAES-Zff'i-^ 

Ashevyie^Bujicombe TCC 

Durham TCC 

Pitt CC 

CoasJ;j|i Carolina OC 

Gaston CC 

Forsyth TCC 

Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 

Fayett.?ville TCC 
Central Piedmont CV 



2, 161 
2_", 16S 
2","3i4 
2 y 342 
2, 522 
' 2, 540 ■ 
i- 63 3 
'2r68fl 
' 2,706 
2 , 83 9 
2, 948 



17 



100 



100 



062 
08 II 
161 
1711 
260 
346 
588 
091 



.4. 



15 



100 



-1-- 



s . 7 ^ .: 

p., 2' '1 
9,97' 

129,877 



59 



IOC 



100 



95 



49 i 96 



40 



55 



100 



100 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROFESSIONAL BOARD CONTACTS FOR CSF MEASURE 
LE. LICENSURE PASSING RATES 



EXAM 



AGENCY 



CONTACT 



Basic Law Enforcement 
Cosmetology 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Hygiene 

Emergency Medical Technician 

Insurance 

Medical Records 

Nursing 
Optic ianry 
Physical Therapy 
Real Estate 
Veterinary 



NC Dept. of Justice 
919/733-2530 

NC State Board of Cosmetology 
919/850-2793 

Dental Assisting National Board Inc. 
312/642-3368 " 

NC State Board of Dental Examiners 
919/781-4901 

NC Dept. of Human Resources 
919/733-2285 

NC Dept. of Insurance 
919/733-7487 

American Health Information 
Management As.sociation 
312/787-2672 

NC Board of Nursing 
919/782-3211 

NC State Board of Opticians 
919/733-9321 

NC Board of Physical Therapy 
919/490-6393 

NC Real Estate Commission 
919/733-9580 

NC Veterinary Medical Board 
919/733-7689 



Wayne Coats 
Epsie Dobbin 
Fred Davis 
Lisa Mayberry 
Hadlcy Wliittemore 
Louis Johnson 
Judith Merritt 

Rose Woodlief 
Willard Barnes 
Constance Peake 
Melton Black 
Barbara Perryman 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE F: Program Completion Rates 



Background 

Students attend community colleges for a wide variety of reasons. Unlike traditional 
university students, a large number of students enrolled in community colleges are not 
pursuing a degree. Some students are pursuing basic literacy skills, others are in search of 
job preparation skills or job retraining, still others are preparing for transfer to a four-year 
institution. These students attend community colleges in order to obtain specific .skills or 
knowledge that will enable them to attain their goal, which may be employment, transfening 
to a four-year in.stitution. or simply .self-improvement. 

Depending on the reason for attending, students may enroll in a community college for just 
one quarter or they may be in the pursuit of a certificate, diploma, or degree. Further, many 
students who enroll in community colleges do .so on a part-time basis. The.se .students, due to 
employment constraints or family responsibilities, simply cannot attend college on a full-time 
basis or even nece.ssarily attend each quarter. As a result, calculation of program completion 
rates and the a.sse.ssment of the appropriateness of a program completion rate is difficult. 

The calculation of an accurate program completion rate must account for student intention. 
That is to say. since many .students enroll in a community college without the intention of 
completing a program, any calculation of a program completion rate must eliminate the.se 
.students. To be accurate, a program completion rate must be ba.sed .solely on tho.se students 
who enroll in a community college with the intent of earning a certificate, diploma, or degree. 

Pre.sently it is not po.ssible to compute an accurate completion rate. Steps have been 
undertaken that will allow for the future calculation of program completion rates. Beginning 
in 1991-92. student intent was added to the Curriculum Student Progre.ss Information System. 
Information is now being gathered at all colleges on .students' intentions for enrolling. 
Among the reasons for enrolling that students can .select is the intent of obtaining a 
certificate, degree, or diploma. With this information, a program completion rate based on 
.student intent can be calculated in the future. In addition, implementation of the federal 
Right to Know legislation has mandated tracking cohorts for 1.50 percent of the time needed 
to complete a program. The.se data will be available in the future. 



Recommendation 



The State Board of Community Colleges has adopted an Annual Program Audit for all 
colleges to u.se in reviewing all programs and .services annually. In addition, the State Board 
has adopted performance standards for certain key measures in the Annual Program Audit. 
Among the measures for which standards have been adopted is student goal accomplishment, 
which includes completion rates, as well as other goal attainment by students. This measure 
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will more accurately reflect the success of students. in programs in community colleges than 
will looking just at graduation rates. Therefore, it is recommended that this measure be 
modified in the future to examine both graduation rates and student goal accomplishment. 

In addition, efforts should be made to identify the core courses in a program that enable a 
student to leave the program, without completing, but possessing marketable skills. With this 
information, a modified program completion rate could be developed that would reflect 
students gaining marketable skills. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE G: 



Passing Rates for Remedial Courses 



Background 

Students who enroll in community colleges are often unprepared for college level 
coursework. Unlike the traditional university, community colleges maintain an "open door" 
philosophy and. as a result, serve non-traditional students and students who have not been 
properly prepared for post-secondary education. For many of these students, the colleges 
must first equip them with the basic skills and knowledge necessary to pursue college level 
courses. 

Colleges ha\'e developed remedial courses for students who have deficiencies in core course 
areas. The purpose of the remedial courses is to prepare students with the skills and 
knowledge necessary for success in their college studies. Once students have successfully 
completed the remedial courses, they can then move into the regular college program. 

The passing rates for remedial courses is one measure of student success. This measure 
provides an indication of the success of colkges in alleviating student deficiencies and 
preparing students for college level wcrk. In other words, it is a measure of the success of the 
colleges in providing students witJi the basic skills necessary for post-secondary education. 

It is cuiTently not possible to identify passing rates for remedial courses. A computer 
program has been developed and is being implemented at the colleges that will identify 
remedial courses, students who are enrolled in these courses, and passing rates for these 
courses. Data on this measure should be available next year. 



Recommendation 

The data on passing rates for remedial courses should be gathered and analyzed. In addition, 
effoi^s should be undertaken to develop a measure of the success of students who pass 
remedial courses in future college courses. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE H: Passing Rates for "General Education " 

and "Related" Courses 



Background 

Student success measures often focus on "end point" measures such as program completion 
rates, licensure passing rates, and degrees awarded. While these are appropriate measures of 
student success, they overlook the success of students while they are progressing through a 
program of study. In addition, these measures often fail to capture students who enroll in a 
community college and do not have an intent of completing a program. 

Passing rates for "General Education" and "related" courses provide a measure of the success 
of students in progressing through a course of study. These courses are designed to provide 
students with traditional academic studies (e.g., English, mathematics, social sciences) and 
are a compliment to the technical and vocational components of their programs. "General 
Education" and "related" courses can be thought of as that component of a student's program 
that provides a "well-rounded" education. 

Currently it is not possible to compute passing rates for "General Education" and "related" 
courses. As with Student Success Measure G. passing rates for remedial courses, the 
appropriate computer programs have been developed and are being implemented that will 
result in the calculation of passing rates for "General Education" and "related" courses. 
These rates should be available next year. 



Recommendation 

The data on passing rates should be collected from the colleges and reported in next year's 
report. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR II: RESOURCES 



For any institution, educational or industrial, there is a critical mass of resources 
necessary for the organization to perform at an optimal level. When resources fall below 
this critical mass level, performance declines and quality suffers. The level of resources 
can be thought of as an indicator of the health of an organization. 

During the 196{)s. resources for higher education were readily available. During the past 
two decades, however, colleges and universities have had to contend with a shrinking 
availability of resources. The demand by the public for tax relief and reduced state 
government over the pa.st few years, coupled with some revenue shortfalls, has resulted in 
ever tightening budgets. 

While resources have declined over the past two decades, the demands on community 
colleges have increa.sed dramatically. Enrollment has continued to increase, with more 
and more North Carolinians turning to the community colleges for job training and for the 
first two years of a baccalaureate program. The role of community colleges in literacy 
education and community services has grown continuously over the years. Colleges are 
being asked to provide more services to more people with fewer resources. 

An examination of the colleges' resources will indicate the capability of the institutions in 
providing quality educational programs. Whereas resources alone do not guarantee that a 
quality education will be present: without the appropriate resources a college cannot 
provide .students with an adequate learning experience. 

The measures .selected as indicators of the health of the system and the colleges as 
detemiined by resources are: 

A. Average Salaries as a Percent of the .Southeastern Regional Average 

B. Student/Faculty Ratio 

C. Participation in .Staff Development Programs: Tier A 

D. Currentness of Equipment 

E. Percent of Libraries Meeting American Library Association Standards 

F. System Fuiiding/FTL 
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RESOURCES MEASURE A: Institutional Salaries as a Percent of the Southeastern 

Regional A verage 



Background 

This measure is an indicator of a key "input" to education: the personnel who make it 
happen. While it is tme that dedicated people will provide high quality education for low 
salaries, it is unrealistic to expect that education can continue to attract highly skilled, 
knowledgeable people who have significantly higher paying alternatives. If these 
alternatives are in other educational sy.stems— if a dedicated teacher can teach el.sewhere 
for more pay— it is even more unrealistic. In addition, community colleges must compete 
for technically skilled people in areas like electronics and nursing, in which the relevant 
labor market is outside education. Measures for market competitiveness of .salaries 
.should be developed. 

In 1993-94. .salary data on administrative positions were available from the College and 
University Personnel Association (CUPA). The data are based on two-year institutions 
from acro.ss the nation and represent 316 reporting in.stitutions. The median .salary for 
each po.sition is reported. 

The Commission on the Future recommended that the North Carolina Community 
College Syste:n rai.se .salaries to the upper quartile of community college salaries in the 
Southeast. We have chosen to u.se faculty salaries in the southeastern region as a 
con.servative basis for comparison .since the.se other states are similar to North Carolina in 
terms of cost of living. Other things to consider include the fact that technical education 
is a greater part of what community colleges do in North Carolina than el.sewhere. even in 
the South, and that technical personnel are typically more expensive. 

Attaining the average is not setting a very high goal, especially .since southeastern 
regional salaries are 92 percent of the national average. Also, the average is a moving 
target, since it will change when any state makes an effort to rai.se salaries. This 
benchmark should be revisited periodically to insure that it is appropriate. 

Salaries are not measured or i-eported consistently between states and the data are 
confusing. The average monthly salary, including fringes, is considered to be the mo.st 
comparable figure, since colleges and systems define full-time in various ways. The 
salary que.stion also involves issues related to longevity: a long-time faculty member may 
have a higher salary due to seniority, or conversely, it may have been nece.ssary to pay 
more to get the newest person in a competitive labor market. 
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Implications 



The data indicate that North Carolina remains significantly behind the southeastern 
regional average for faculty salaries. The impact of low salaries is reflected in colleges 
losing key personnel, especially to industry, and in not being able to hire their first choice 
in certain fields. 

A recently completed study of faculty and staff in the sy.stem provides further evidence of 
the low status of faculty salaries at North Carolina community colleges (McKay, 1992). 
Currently North Carolina ranks 46th in the nation in salaries paid to community college 
faculty. When compared with instructors in the university system, the average salary paid 
to community college faculty is only 75 percent of the average salaty paid to instructors in 
the UNC system. It should be pointed out that instmctors in the university system 
typically have Masters degrees and thus are comparable in education to the majority of 
community college faculty. 

The North Carolina St;ite Appropriations Bills for 1993-95 includes a special provision in 
Section 115 entitled "Community College Faculty Salaries." This special provision 
recognizes that as a system the average full-time faculty salaiy is above the appropriated 
unit value ($33,035 versus $32,796), but also recognizes that a signi*-"icant number (of the 
colleges in the system) have average full-time faculty salaries below the per unit value. 
Consequently, the special provision requires that "beginning with the 1993-94 fiscal year, 
each community college shall pay its full-time currictilum faculty an average salaiy that is 
the amount appropriated by the General Assembly for the curriculum unit value in the 
System's funding formula." Additionally, the State Board of Community Colleges may 
grant colleges an exemption to this requirement if it finds "sound educational reasons for 
such an exemption." The State Board of Community Colleges is also required to report, 
each year by May 1 , to the Joint Legislative Commission on Governmental Operations on 
any exemptions granted under the special provision , including the reasons for the 
exemptions. In the 1993-94 academic year, half (29 out of 5H) of the colleges in the 
system did not meet this full-time curriculum faculty salary requirement. 

The data on administrative salaries shows that the comniunity colleges are behind in most 
categories. In addition to data on the median administrative salaries for North Carolina 
compared to the national medians, information is presented on the percent of North 
Carolina administrators that are above the 6()th percentile and also those below the 40 
percentile for national salaries. These data indicate that median salaries for 
administrators in North Carolina, in most categories, is below the 40th percentile for the 
nation. As with faculty salaries. North Carolina ranks low in administrative salaries. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGP: MEDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 

COMPARED WITH NATIONAL MEDIANS 



EMPLOYEE C ATEO( )KY 


1993-94 


1993-94 


Executive 






President 






Executive Vice President 






Academic 






Uliiei insiruciionji uiuccr 




$56,496 


Inst. Rcsearcii/Planning 




11 1 77 


Administrator-Vocational 




43 4.94 


Administrator-LK(_ 




47 704 


Institutional Research 


XI < -1/1 


33 664 


Administrative 






Cliief Business OiTicer 


$63,648 


.i;3 2.968 


Admin.- Accounting 


46.717 


39,276 


Supervising- Accounting 


37 37Q 


32.208 


Mgmt/Plant Operations 


4.6 370 


29.772 


Admin. -Computer Center 


53.073 


43.302 


Computer Sy.stems Admin. 


46.0X6 


31.596 


Personnel Oiilccr 


SO 473 


29.904 


Purchasing 


jj J / -J 


26.976 


Printing 




1 8.408 


Accounting-low 




19.132 


Accounting-high 


32.349 


23.436 




29.242 


22.218 


Comp. Programmcr-liigh 


34.490 


22.464 


External All'airs 






Inst. Development Oi'liccr 


,1;43.463 


.S32.()28 


Public Inlbrmation 


42.()()() 


28.342 


Student Services 






Chief Student Services Oilicer 


$38.9 30 


.S48.666 


Admin. -Student Services 


36.672 


43.188 


Financial Aid OlUccr 


39.963 


30.288 


Registrar/ Admissions 


47.042 


30.924 



Source: CUI'A Administrative Compensation Survey, 



MEDIAN SALARIES OF NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE AMINISTRATORS AND 
PERCENT BELOW THE NATIONAL FORTIETH PERCENTILE AND PERCENT ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL SIXTIETH PERCENTILE IN 1993-94 



North • 

Carolina 

Number 


i % Below 
; U.S. 4()th 
I rerccniiie 


'?{- Above 
U.S. 6()tli 
rc rccniiiL 


Position Title 


U.S. 4()th 
Percentile 


U.S. 60tli 
Percentile 


JO 


J .'OA 


O /( 




$84 266 


$92 000 


1 / 


/ 1 Vr 

1 


\l .'( 


IjALLUUVL- V ill rlCMULIll 


100 

\P I \/t 1 V/V/ 


$76,214 


jU 


lAt'i. 


-T /r 


V-.I1IL1 DUSiIlCSS VJlllLLI 


■fifiO fiX3 


$67 158 


1 n 
1 / 


] / U .f 


1 Z ((■ 


rtUUIIuISiraU)! /aLLUUII 1 1 III;/ v_,VMiu vm iv^i 


$43,504 


$49,310 


z4 


oo T 




IViclIla^LIHCIU/OUpLl V IMii t. rvL.L-v.iu ill i iig 


$36 200 


$39,378 


"> 1 






IVilililU IxLSLdJLII/ L-'L VLl/ i lUll/ L^l li^Ll 


$43 600 


$51 100 


< 'J 
J.I 


, r>j/r 




; \_iiici insiruLUondi wiiilli 


745 


$70 862 


1 r 

1 5 


oU 'r 




Aciiiunisu dior- v iKdiioiidi 


$53 000 


■ $58 568 


_^ J 


Ale/ 




A /I rr»l ni cf fit/ ^r I r*'irnino Rf**vMliri*f*C 
/\UIIliniSU dlV)I -LLdI nill^ IxLoVJUl LL 


$43 6X0 


$49,492 


44 


1 oZ Vf 

1 


1 *+ V 


L.riici oiuucni A,iidirs/oLi\iLLs v^uilli 


i $55 900 


$62,229 


3 / 


, OVVf 




A/lrtiini ct r'l! /^r_^t ii/ i/^nt Vf*rVl f"*f*C 
/\U HI nil SI I dlUI -OlUULlU OLl V ILL^ 


$52 508 


$58 843 


(1/ 


j OT- "i^ 




1 lIlclIlLlUl /VlLl VyillL-Ll 


$36,632 


, $43,246 


J 3 


i 

y4vf 




KC^ISU dl/ ACinUSSUJllS 


$44,552 


■ $50 905 




9ft''( 




\/[ i^rt'KT/^ tf\ r» t /Ol «mt fif^/"* r'\ \ tf\flC 

iviandgcnicni/r idui v-'pLiui \\n\>> 


■^42 XX7 


$50 100 


1 2 


T C ^ 7 


Mi'/ 

\ rr 


AUiiiinisirdU)r-v^()iupuiLi v_l iuli 


' $49,150 


■ $58 000 


48 


V4 'f 




v_ ( jnipuicr oysiLHis /\uuiiiiimju.u»i 


$41,200 


$49,790 


1 8 




1 I ( 


inSLUUUUIldl L'L V LlUpi llU III WlllLLl 


.$40,925 


$44,016 


13 




A f^i 
4u ( 


insiuuiinndi tvLSLdiLii 


$36,943 


. ,$38,120 


34 


' oz f 


' if 


r IKil IL 111 1 V)l llldliv III 


$36,934 


$46.4 1 7 


1 V 




\) ( 


iLISvMlIlLl WlllLLl 


$44,390 


$52,460 


1 8 


o.Vf 


\Y'( 


^Jt Iff* It '1 1.' in (1 


$33,578 


$39,100 


5l 


98'^ 




Printing 


•toy o<n 




129 


94' f 




Accounting-low 


$24,645 


,$29,244 


99 


94' ( 




Accounting-high 


$31,633 


$34,902 


58 


78'; 




Computer Prograniiiicr-l(nv 


$27,310 


$30,534 


24 


92' f 




Computer Progranimcr-l\igh 


$31,970 


$35,706 



Source: CUPA Administrative Compensation Survey, 1993-94. 



NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THE SOUTHEAST AVERAGE AND RANK 
AMONG 15 SOUTHEASTERN STATES 



YEAR 


NC 
SALARY 


SREB AVE. 
SALARY 


'7i OF SREB 
AVE. 


RANK 


1989-90 


$26,800 


$31,566 


84.9 


9th 


1990-91* 


$25,690 


$31,555 


81.5 


15th 


1991-92 


$26,014 


$32,015 


81.3 


15th 


1992-93 


$26,461 


$32,302 


81.9 


14th 


1993-94 


$27,408 


$33,470 


81.9 


15th 



♦Retlecis change in the mclliod used by SREB to calculate sal;iries. 



Source: SREB Fact Book On Higher Education. 



Recommendation 

Improving salary levels is a major cost item. We should continue to work with the SREB 
and other agencies to tiy to establish the monthly salary as the basi.s for comparison and 
to develop a consistent approach to collecting and reporting the data. An improved data 
mea.sure using the CUPA report is cuirently being investigated and will possibly be 
implemented in the future. Additionally, alternative benchmarks should also be 
investigated particularly in tenns of market competitiveness. 
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RESOURCES MEASURE B: Student/ Faculty Ratio 



Background 

A key ingredient to a proper learning situation is the opportunity for interaction between 
instructor and student. In technical and vocational programs, where much of the teaching 
is "hands-on." instructors must be able to give individual attention to students in the 
classroom and in the lab/shop. Unfortunately, as enrollments have increased, many 
colleges have found that the only way to meet the demand for programs is by increasing 
class size. 

The student/faculty ratio is an indicator of the health of the system. As the student/faculty 
ratio increases, it is logical to assume that the opportunity for students to receive 
individual attention decreases. An increasing student/faculty ratio also translates into an 
increased workload for the faculty for there are more students to teach/supervise and 
more papers to evaluate. As faculty workload increases, so does faculty "burnout." 

An appropriate measure of the student/faculty ratio is currently being developed. In 
assessing the appropriateness of a student/faculty ratio, individual programs will need to 
be examined. It is likely that what may be an appropriate student/faculty ratio for a 
college transfer English class may not be appropriate for a welding class where the 
instruction is more "hands-on" oriented. 

Recommendation 

This measure should be developed for reporting in the future. In developing the measure, 
consideration should be given to the types of programs offered by the system. In 
addition, comparable data from other systems should be collected. 
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RESOURCES MEASURE C: Participation in Staff Development Programs: Tier A 



Background 

Like salaries, participation in staff development programs is an "input" indicator of the 
quality of teaching. Instructors who stay up-to-date in their field and incorporate new 
teaching technologies and methods into their delivery provide better quality instniction. 
Staff development activities also boost morale and creativity. Similar effects are realized 
by personnel in all classifications. 

There is currently no way to measure the level of participation in staff development 
programs. The only indicator available is participation in "Tier A" programs, which are 
funded separately and have been restricted to certain types of activities. Prior to 1989-90 
only faculty were eligible for Tier A program support. Other staff also need staff 
development activities. Funding for Tier A has remained at $1.23 million each year over 
the five years the program has been in effect, thus not improving even to cover inflation. 
In addition, restrictions on the use of the.se funds were liftdd as part of a flexibility 
mea.sure to help colleges deal with the budget cuts of the past. Thus, colleges were able 
to use the funds to meet any legitimate college need. 

In the course of nornial operations, colleges spend additional dollars and involve 
personnel in developmental activities which are not covered by these funds. For example, 
travel funds are typically made available from college operating budgets to enable staff to 
attend conferences, etc. Colleges also hold on-campus developmental activities not 
covered with special funds. However, only limited funds are available from operating 
budgets. 

An appropriate measure of participation in staff development programs is currently 
unavailable. In past years, the number of faculty and staff participating in Tier A 
sponsored activities has been reported. This data, however, have been very limited in that 
the type of activity and the quality of activity has not been assessed. Simply looking at 
participation rates did not provide any information on the activities and impact on college 
personnel. Indeed, if a college sponsored a mandatoiy workshop for all personnel, then 
the college would have a 100 percent participation rate, but it is not necessarily tnje that 
the college would have met the staff development needs of its personnel. 

Beginning in 1991-92 it was decided to report on the percent of Tier A funds that were 
expended by the sy.stem and by the colleges. Data were collected and reported for the 
past three years. This data, it was believed, would provide some measure of the college's 
efforts in providing faculty and staff with staff development activities. 
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Implications 

The data indicate that colleges are making use of Tier A money. It is still not possible, 
however, to determine the impact of the Tier A sponsored activities. It is also not 
possible to determine from available data the amount of additional funds expended by 
colleges on staff development activities. Efforts to define a meaningful staff development 
participation measure should continue. 

Data 

PERCENTAGE OF TIER A FUNDS EXPENDED FOR 
FULL- AND PART-TIME FACULTY AND STAFF 



YEAR 


OF FUNDS EXPENDED 


1989-90 


92.47 


1990-91 


82.94 


1991-92 


94.58 


1992-93 


93.88 


1993-94 


94.88 



Source: Professional Competencies Program Final Report, 

Program Services, North Carolina Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

Efforts to develop an appropriate measure of participation in staff development activities 
should continue. Such a measure should include staff development activities for all staff, 
not faculty only, and should provide evidence of the extent of involvement, such as hours 
or days devoted to developmental activities. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIER A FUNDS EXPENDED 
FOR FULL- AND PART-TIME FACULTY AND STAFF, 1993-94 



INSTITUTION 



PTE 



1990-91 



Porcont of Funds Spent 
1991-92 i 1992-93 



1993-94 



<1,000 



Pamlico CC 



Mont gomery CC 
Tri-Coun t y CC 

Blad en CC 

Mc Dowell TCC 
Martin CC 



Brunswick CC 



Anson CC 



Roan ok e-C hov/an CC 
1,000-1,999 




Mayland CC 


1, 


033 


1 


47 


James Sprunt CC 


1 ', 


124 




84 


Sampson CC _ 


Ai. 


268 




96 


Piedmont CC 


1 , 


27.8 




91 


Carteret CC 


1 , 


289 




85 


Haywood CC 


ij 


1.1? . 




100_ . 


Nash CC - , - 


j_ , 


390 




86 "! 


Wilson TCC 


1^ 


4'05_ _ 


.1 


98 


Mitchell CC 


1 , 


406""' 






Cleveland CC 


i. 


464 


^ 


"67 "" 


Halifax CC 


1,473 




83 , _ 


Isothermal CC 


1, 495 _ 




69 "" ' "] 


Southwestern CC 


1 , 


4?5_ 




77' '" 


Blue Ridge CC 


i_, 


_5p_'0__' 




82 " _ "l 


College of The Albemarle ] 


1 , 


'504 


. 


".-52._'™.. 


Beaufort Co. CC 


1, 


'515 




100 _ ; . 


Stanly_CC , 


1, 


517 ' 




'88 ' 


Richmond CC 


1, 


522 " 




ipc .... ; - 


Randolph CC i. 


1' 


624 __ 




60 "' ' [ 


Edgecombe CC 


i 


'647 




""100' ' ■ 


Rockingham CC 


1 


670 




__54_ , 


Southeastern CC 


1 


717 




100 


Wilkes CC 


1 


740 




^91'^ _ 


Robeson CC 


1 


■794"" 




.."1?'. ... 


Craven_CC 


1 


980 




6 6 


Western Piedmont CC 


1 


982 _ 




" J6 ' 1 


"2 , 000^2 ,9 9 9 _ 










Lenoir CC 




161'"' 






Davidson Co. CC 




165 




100 


jraldvjell _CC k Tl 




314^ _ 




100 _ _ 


Surrx 




"342' 






Alajnance CC 




522 






yancejGranyille CC 




'540 




'100 


Rowan-Cabarru.'5 CC 




63 3 




77 


VJayne CC 




680 






Johnston CC 




706 




82 


' Sandhiiis_CC 




«39 




6? • 


Catawba_\/alley CC 




, 948 




91 ' '■ 


3,o6q-<,9?9 










Central Carolina CC 


3 , 0 62 




90 ] 


Cap_e_j;ear_CC 




, 080 




85 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 




, 161 




56 ] 


Durham TCC 


1 


, 17 0 




ion 


Pict CC 


3 


, 260 




50 [ 


Coastal Carolina CC 




, 346 




9 3 


GifT.ton CC 




, 5.?S 




67 ] 


Forsyth TCC 


■1 


. r 9 't 




77 



96 
98 
"100 



87 
99_' 
99 
1 0 0_ 

100 '" 

I'jA.. 
_ioo'" 

100 

.p'K 

iop_ 

' '87 " 
V6 " 

97'" 

99 
96 



_i_op_ 

_95^ 
"_J1." 
__94_ 

iq_5 

_j7j/ 

. 99 

160" 



100 
"100" 

1007 
Z9?_ 

100 



10_0 

'73 



9S_ 

"99 

100 



_1£0_ 
_ 98_ 
J 00^ 

99 
J.00^ 
78 

. _9_i. 
"100 ' 
' 100" 



_100_ 
_99 ' 
L±9 
_67_ 
_1_00_ 

80J 
1"93_ 
J"86_ 

99" 
'j.0'0" 

99 

95' 



_ioq_ 

" 8 1^ 

ipo_ 

" 75 " 
_10 0 ' 
lYll 

j.qp 
jo'o 

98' 
94 ~ 
100' 



='*'99.9 

Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 
F iyelteville T- '- 
i- rnt t al rifdin: nl i ' 

Syr, tern 



' ,3 66 
'". .732 

•■' 

',973 
i:.'1 , «77 



lull 
100 
57 
'J't 

S3 



ipp_ 


100 


; ._.99 




_ 98__ _' 


'1 " '_lo"d 


100 


loo 


1 . ..97. 1 ._- 


97 ■ 7; 


"' "5^9 ' 


"]' "i?o~ 


1 0 p ' ] 


"_8?. . 


"ipo 


AiP. 1 


10(1 


"i' ""' lo'o 


99 _ ,~ 


'Y4 


r - 9i - - 


'100 ' ' i 


106 


98 


94 


' 88 ' 


1 9_4 _ _ _ 


ion ; 


100 


'■I'" '__99 '_ 


90 ] 


7 98 


'90J' 


8? 


92 


', . 9 2 . 


89 [ 


. . . " 




ion ; 


160 


100 


90 ' 


100 


\" ipo"' 


84 ■ 


91 


; .8.9.",' 


100 ' 


9 3 


, . 


ion 


100 


■ 96 


1 0 0 


100 


100 


ino 


94 


j 8ft 


ion 


ino 




;• FUMrnjG ' 


77 


ft2 


iiu, 


liin 


] On 


95 


94 


95 
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RESOURCES MEASURE D: Currentness of Equipment 



Background 

If colleges are to prepare students for the increasingly complex technological demands of 
the workplace, equipment that is appropriate to the skills students need to develop must 
be made available. It is not possible to adequately prepare workers for 2 1 st centuiy jobs 
using 20th century technology. A key component of fostering a "culture of quality" at 
community college institutions is the availability of equipment that is appropriate to the 
skills being taught. 

Manufaciuring today is very different from a decade ago, involving more automated 
processes that are computer driven. Today's worker must be skilled in this new 
technology if the needs of business and industry are to be met. 

To assess the availabihty of appropriate equipment in the community college system, data 
were examined on the age of equipment in use in the system. The assumption underlying 
this analysis is that the development of skills needed in today's workplace requires 
experience with and knowledge of equipment that is current and up-to-date. 



Implications 

Data were collected on the age of equipment cuirently in use in the community college 
system. As can be seen from the data below, 80 percent of all equipment currently in use 
in the system is more than five years old, and 47 percent of that equipment is more than 
ten years old. It can be seen further from the data that equipment is aging at a faster rate 
than new equipment is being purchased. This information, coupled with the fact that 95 
percent of the equipment has u depreciating life of five to seven years, suggests that an 
unacceptably high proportion of the equipment being used for training in the system is 
either obsolete or on the verge of obsolescence. 
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Data 



PERCENT OF EQUIPMENT IN EACH AGE CATEGORY 



YFAR 


n.S YRAR*\ 
I orttvj 




V. 1 n VP A R 


1989-90 


34 


31 


35 


1990-91 


31 


34 


35 


1991-92 


25 


37 


38 


1992-93 


24 


35 


4! 


1993-94 


20 


33 


47 



Source: Equipment Database, Facility and Property Services, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

The five year trend in the aging of equipment in the community college system should 
serve as a "red flag." Over a five year period, the percent of equipment that was more 
than 5 years old increased from 66 percent to 80 percent. With the technological 
advances over the past 5 years, .such an increase in aging equipment should be cause for 
concern on the part of the community college system. Further studies need to be 
conducted to determine fhe impact that aging equipment has on the ability of community 
colleges to appropriately train students for the workplace. 

This measure should continue to be developed and refined. Future development should 
focus not just on the age of the equipment, but on the match between the equipment being 
used in training and the skills needed by workers in the various occupations. 
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RESOURCES MEASURE E: Percent of Libraries Meeting American Library 

Association Standards 



Background 

Like current equipment, up-to-date libraries or learning resource centers are a key 
measure of the health of educational institutions. They provide the resources needed by 
students of all levels in the pursuit of education to support their classroom efforts. 

The American Library Association (ALA) has adopted standards for learning resource 
centers at community, junior and technical colleges. Based on an institution's full-time 
equivalent (FTE) enrollment, the .standards establish "minimum" and "excellent" levels 
for various areas of the learning resource centers (e.g., staff, collections, budget). In 
effect, ALA has established a "yardstick" by which an institution, or a system, can 
measure the adequacy of its library resources. 

Using the ALA standards, data on the system libraries were collected and analyzed. The 
purpose of the analysis was to determine what percent of the institutions meet the ALA 
standards at either the "minimum" or "excellent" level. Only tho.se factors in the 
standards for which data were readily available were included in the analysis. Data 
related to serx'ices are not now available and therefore were not included in this analysis. 



Implications 

Data on library operating expenditures, serial holdings, book collection size, library staff, 
and square footage of facilities were collected on each college. This information was 
compared with the "minimum" and "excellent" levels defined by ALA for each measure. 
It is imporumt to note that different levels are specified for each measure depending on 
the size of the college us measured by FTE. In conducting the analysis, colleges were 
matched with the levels specified for their FTE. Though the standards do not 
differentiate between FTE and curriculum FTE. such a differentiation was made in this 
analysis. That is. our colleges were matched with the FTE level for each measure based 
on their curriculum FTE. not total FTE. The result of this approach is to moke the most 
favorable judgment of tuir library resources, since in fact our learning resource centers 
must also serve the non-curriculum students. 

The data indicate that the majt)rity of the system's libraries do not meet the "minimum" 
levels specified by ALA. thtnigh progress has been made. In 1992-93, 15 colleges met 
the minimum level and I college met the excellent level for number of book titles. This 
increa.sed in I993-*)4 to \ 5 meeting the minimum level and 2 meeting the excellent level, 
The most dramatic change occurred in serial subscriptions with the number of colleges 
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meeting the minimum level increasing from 17 in 1992-93 to 30 in 1993-94. 
Improvements were also noted in the areas of expenditure per FTE. library staff, and 
square footage. 

Data 

LEARNING RESOURCE CENTERS: 
COMPLIANCE WITH ACRL STANDARDS 



MEASURE BELOW MINIMUM EXCELLENT 

STANDARD LEVEL LEVEL 





# 




# 




# 


'!( 


# of Book Titles 


41 


71 


15 


26 


2 


3 


Serial Subscriptions 


28 


48 


30 


52 


0 


0 


Expenditure per FTE 
Minus Salaries 


56 


97 


2 


3 


(! 


0 


Library StalT 


48 


H3 


9 


16 


1 


2 


Square Footage 


58 


0 


0 


(! 


0 


0 



Source: Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

hi 1992-93 the General Assembly doubled the appropriations for libraries at community 
colleges. This measure should be monitored carefully in the future to deteimine 
improvements in the number of colleges that do meet the ALA standards. 

This measure should continue to be refined. Data on the number of services provided by 
each college's learning resource center should be collected. The appropriateness of the 
facilities measure (square footage of library) should be closely examined to determine its 
u.sefulness in assessing the quality of the system's libraries. 
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RESOURCES MEASURE F: 



System Funding/FTE 



Background 

System funding/FTE can be thought of as the basis for all other resources available at a 
community college. It is the funding that makes possible adequate salaries for faculty, the 
purchase of equipment, the enhancement of libraries, and the means by which to offer 
staff development activities. Quite naturally, a high level of funding does not ensure that 
the appropriate resources will be available at colleges: the funds must be managed 
properiy for this to occur. However, without an appropriate level of funding, other 
resources cannot be secured. 

This mea.sure was developed to indicate the trend in system funding/FTE over the past 
five years and to compare this trend with national data. As available information was 
analyzed, however, it was found that the data were not available in a form that made 
comparisons possible. For the system, the most reliable data found were on average cost 
per FTE. This data provides a measure of expended allocations for the year as a function 
of FTE. 

On the national level, a consistent, comparative statistic was not available. The National 
Association of College and University Business Officers (NACUBO) does publish 
infomiation on state appropriations per credit FTE student, but this information is based 
on a sample of community colleges rather than on the system. In addition, NACUBO 
reports a State Median statistic and a Mean of Medians statistic on the data. At this point 
it is unclear as to the usefulness and generalizability of these data. Because of the 
uncertain nature of the national data, only state data are being reported. 



Implications 

The data show that prior to 1^)91-92, average cost/FTE increased steadily, yet moderately. 
In 1991-92, however, average cost/FTE declined to a level below that of 1988-89. The 
decline in average cost/FTE in 1991-92 is probably reflective of measures taken by the 
state in trying to balance the budget in a very difficult year. In 1991-92, the June pay date 
for many state workers was moved to July, thus making the funds come from the next 
fiscal year. As a result, 1991-92 for many state workers had an 1 1 -month pay period 
rather than a 12-month pay period. This explanation is supported further when it is noted 
that average cost/FTE increased significantly in 1992-^3 over 1991-92. The average 
cost/FTE did increase again in 1993-^)4. Part of this increase was a result of the state 
moving the June pay date from July 1 back to June 30. thus coiT'-.tu'g the action that had 
been taken in 1991-92 as noied above. This resulted in a 13-month p iy period for most 
state workers in 1993-94 
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Data 

AVERAGE COST PER FTE FOR THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 



YEAR 


AVERAGE COST/FTE 


19H9-9()- 


$3,073.15 


1990-91 


.$3,144.02 


1991-92 


$2,900.96 


1992-93 


$3,300.47 


1993-94 


$4,033.49 



Source: Annual Financial Report, Auditing and Accounting, 
i\'C Community College System Office. 



Rec /mmendation 

Efforts .should be undertaken to refine thi.s mea.sure: A mea.sure of .system fundirig/FTE 
should be developed. Comparative data on SREB states and on the national level should 
be sought. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR III: ACCESS 



At the core of the community college system's mission is its open door policy. 
Community colleges "take people from where they are to where they want to be" in the 
words of founding father Dallas Herring. The special mission of community colleges is 
to serve those who did not have opportunities to learn or who missed out on those 
opportunities, and to serve people who have special problems to overcome. Thus, there is 
an emphasis on reaching out to the underserved: dropouts, handicapped, economically or 
educationally disadvantaged and other groups who are not traditionally included in higher 
education. 

There are many issues facing community colleges today, but perhaps none strike at the 
core of our mission as hard as does the reality of limited resources in this time of 
economic uncertainty. How long can the "open door" remain open when classes are filled 
to overflowing? As the demand for services continues to rise without a corresponding 
increase in resources, the "open door" that is the path to opportunity for so many closes 
just a little bit more. 

Tlie Commission on the Future stressed the importance to the state of bringing 
underserved groups into education. The state needs to raise the productivity of its 
citizens, and these are times in which people have a harder time being self-sufficient and 
raising families unless they have an education. Providing access to education, a 
constitutional duty of the state in North Carolina, is more and more important to 
individuals and to society. A successful community college system will be reaching out 
to underserved groups. 

The measures selected to indicate how well the community college system is performing 
this role are: 

A. Enrollment of High School Dropouts; Handicapped; Disadvantaged; Single 
Parents; Nontraditional High School Diploma Earners; Inmates 

B. Number Served by Type Through Literacy Programs and Percent of Target 
Population Served 

C. Number and Percent of Dropouts Annually Who are Served by Literacy Programs 

D. Percent of Students Receiving Financial Aid and Amount of Aid Compared With 
Cost of Attendance 

E. Percent of Population in Service Area Enrolled 
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ACCESS MEASURE A: Enrollment of High School Dropouts; Handicapped; 

Disadvantaged; Single Parents; Nontraditional High 
School Diploma Earners; Inmates 



Background 

The degree to which education is being delivered to the groups which need additional 
opportunities is a direct way to measure access. A simple accounting of the numbers of 
students with particular characteristics and/or needs is one such indicator. 

In the fall of 1989, the system began to collect data on these target groups enrolled in all 
programs. Colleges have been required to report in these categories for programs 
supported by the Vocational Education Act. Data about enrollees in literacy programs 
also have been collected because of the federal funding of those programs. The data 
shown here apply only to the literacy programs and programs funded by the federal 
Vocational Education Act. They do not include all community college students and, 
therefore, are not generalizable. Definitions of the categories are given with the data. 

It should be noted that prior to 1989-90, students could not be enrolled in literacy 
programs if they already possessed a high school diploma. Therefore, the total enrollment 
of these programs could be considered to be high school dropouts. Since the policy 
change in 1989-90, enrollment numbers of dropouts in literacy were not consistently 
available. In 1991-92, the appropriate data elements were added to the Extension 
Registration file to identify whether or not a student was a high school dropout. This 
information, along with information generated from the Literacy Education Information 
System, allows for the reporting of dropouts enrolled in literacy. 

It should also be noted that it is not legal to require students to supply infonnation that 
would categorize them (as handicapped or economically disadvantaged, etc.) though they 
may be requested to supply such information. Changes in the magnitude of the data from 
year to year might reflect the willingness or unwillingness of students to supply the 
information requested. 

Implications 

Community colleges are serving target groups in literacy and vocational programs funded 
with federal dollars. However, because the data are reported only on those students who 
are direcdy benefiting from the federal funds, the data are not inclusive and therefore 
have uncertain value as an indicator for all community college enrollments. The 
voluntary nature of the data also makes it suspect, especially for economically 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Measure B provides more insight into the literacy 
programs' sei'vice to the target groups. 
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DeHnitions 



HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT, a student who leaves a school for any reason except death, 
before graduation or completion of a program of study, and without transferring to 
another school. 

HANDICAPPED, persons who are sixteen years of age and older with any type of 
physical or mental impairment that substantially limits or restricts one or more major life 
activities, including walking, seeing, hearing, speaking, learning, and working. This 
definition includes adults who are alcohol and drug abusers, mentally retarded, hearing- 
impaired, deaf, speech-impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically impaired, other health impairments, and adults with specific learning 
disabilities. 

MENTALLY RETARDED ADULTS, adults with documented mental retardation who may 
benefit from the program. These adults may not have attended public school, attended on 
a limited basis, or who simply need additional educational opportunities after leaving 
public school. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS, adults who receive financial assistance from 
Federal, State, and/or local programs, such as Aid For Dependent Children, old-age 
assistance, general assistance, and aid to the blind or totally disabled. Social Security 
recipients should not be included in this category unless they are receiving old-age 
assistance. 

INMATES, adults who are inmates in any piison, jail reformatory, work farm, detention 
center, or halfway house, community-based rehabilitation center, or any other similar 
Federal, State or local institution designed for the confinement or rehabilitation of 
criminal offenders. 

Source: Annual Performance Report for Literacy Programs, Student Development Services, 
NC Community CollefiC System Office. 
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The large increase in the number of public assistance recipients enrolled in the literacy 
program in 1989-90 may have been the result of the implementation of the new welfare 
program, JOBS. At this point it is not known why the number of public assistance 
recipients served dropped by such a large number in 1990-91 and increased dramatically 
again in 1991-92. It may be a problem related to data entry and the new Literacy 
Education Information System. The reason for the large fluctuations over the past five 
years in the number of handicapped students is unknown. This may reflect data 
collection efforts at the colleges or the willingness of students to report this information. 



Data 

SYSTEM LEVEL ENROLLMENTS IN THE LITERACY PROGRAM 



HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


1988-89 


104,785 




1989-92 


(data not avail.) 




1992-93 


115,127 




1 f^f^l (^A 

1 VV^-V4 




HANDICAPPED 


1989-90 


1 A '/I 0 T 

14.487 




1990-91 


23.035 




1991-92 


19.149 






1 Z.Z3Z 




1993-94 


14.649 


MENTALLY RETARDED ADULTS 


1989-90 


8.391 




1990-91 


8.147 




1001.02 


9.336 




1992-93 


6,394 




1993-94 


7.172 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


1989-90 


14.825 




1990-91 


8.081 




1991-92 


11.324 




1992-93 


11.759 




1993-94 


11.889 


HOMELESS 


1990-91 


1.728 




1991-92 


2.250 




1992-93 


2.982 




1993-94 


2.326 


INMATCS 


1989-90 


10.048 




I'990-91 


8.093 




1991-92 


1 1 .426 




1992-93 


12.585 




1993-94 


12,763 
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SYSTEM LEVEL ENROLLMENTS IN THE VOCATIONAL liDUCATION PROGRAM- 
STUDENTS ASSISTED WITH CARL PERKINS FUNDS 



DISABLED 1989-90 9,242 

1990- 91 6.730 

1991- 92 4,236 

1992- 93 4.306 

1993- 94 4,208 

DISADVANTAGED 1989-90 59.876 

1990- 91 48.772 

1991- 92 32.745 

1992- 93 39.710 

1993- 94 47.436 

LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 1989-90 3.674 

1990- 91 2,499 

1991- 92 876 

1992- 93 1.821 

1993- 94 1.841 

CORRECTIONS 1989-90 1.524 

1990- 91 2.282 

1991- 92 2.714 

1992- 93 3.681 

1993- 94 3.970 



Definitions 

DISABLED, when applied to individuaLs, means individuaLs who are mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language impaired, visually handicapped, .seriously 
emotionally di.sturbed. orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, deaf-blind, multi- 
handicapped, or persons with .specific learning disabilities, who by reason thereof require 
special education and related services, and who because of their handicapping condition, 
cannot succeed in the regular vocational education program without special education 
assistance. 

DISADVANTAGED means individuals (other than handicapped individuals) who have 
economic or academic disadvantages and who require special .services and assi.stance in 
order to enable them to succeed in vocational education programs. The term includes 
individuals who are members of economically disadvantaged families, migrants, 
individuals who have limited English proficiency and individuals who are dropouts from, 
or who arc identified as potential dropouts from, secondary scho.ii. 
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LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY, when used with reference to individuals, means 
individuals— (1) Who were not bom in the Ui.ited States or whose native language is a 
language other than English; (1 .b) Who came from environments where a language other 
than English is dominant; or (l.c) Who are American Indian and Alaskan Native students 
and who come from environments where a language other than English has had a 
significant impact on their level of English language proficiency; and (2) Who by reason 
thereof, have sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English 
language to deny those individuals the opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms 
where the language of instruction is English or to participate fully in our society. 

CORRECTIONS (CRIMINAL OFFENDER), means any individual who is charged with or 
convicted of any criminal offense, including a youth offender or a juvenile offender. 

Source: Annual Performance Report for the Vocational Education State Administered Program, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

The revised data collection processes that went into effect in the fall of 1989 should 
provide better data for target group enrollment in the future. It will take some experience 
with these data to understand how well they measure the ability of the coU^ ges to address 
the needs of the underserved. Where possible, data on the numbers of people in the target 
groups within the relevant population should also be shown. It may be possible to get 
new census data by zip code so that service areas can be analyzed. We hope the student 
progress monitoring system can help us track the transition of students into curriculum 
programs. Qualitative studies (i.e., focus groups) could give a good picture of how target 
groups are received on campus and what factors support their success. 
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ACCESS MEASURE B: Number Served by Type Through Literacy Programs 

and Percent of Target Population Served 



Background 

The underserved are especially likely to need literacy programs. This measure is intended 
to show to what extent the various types of literacy programs are providing services to the 
undereducated citizens who need them. 

Enrollment in literacy programs is compared to the number in the target group, defined as 
the 1,416,966 adult North Carolinians, aged 16 or over, who have completed less than 12 
grades of schooling (for those individuals 16 to 19 there is the additional requirement that 
they are not enrolled in school). This definition of the target group is an underestimate of 
those who need literacy programs since it does not include people who have spent years 
in school but whose skills do not measure up to the grade level they completed. 

There now exist several different reports that present literacy data on the system. Each 
report is developed according to specific guidelines and therefore may report the data 
differently. For example, one report focuses on the last literacy program in which a 
student was enrolled during the year. Whereas the total number of literacy students being 
served would not change, the numbers of students in each literacy category would, 
depending on when the report was generated. 

In order to maintain consistency in the reporting of participation rates in literacy, data 
from the Annual Statistical Report published by the Community College System Office 
are reported. This report is considered to be the official source of system statistics 
generated from institutional data sent by the colleges. As a resvH of changing to one 
standard data source, the data for past years will not match previous critical success 
factors reports on this measure. A more valid comparison of the data from year to year 
should be possible by consistently using this one source of data. 

Whereas the system data are duplicated across literacy categories, the available data on 
individual institutions were unduplicated and represented the last program in which a 
student was enrolled during 1993-94. The reporting of the data in this manner may make 
it difficult for some colleges to match the data presented in this report with their own data 
since it is likely that the data at the college level are duplicated across type. The total 
enrollment in literacy for 1993-94 should be the same as the total unduplicated headcount 
in literacy kept by the college. 
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Implications 



In 1993-94. enrollments in adult literacy programs showed a small decline. This decline 
in enrollment is consistent with the overall decline in curriculum programs during the 
same time period. The reason for the decline is unknown, but is possibly related to the 
declining unemployment rate and stronger economy during 1993-94. Historically, during 
periods of low unemployment and a strong economy, enrollment in community colleges 
has decreased. It should be noted that, even with the small decline in 1993-94, 
enrollment in literacy programs have increased significantly over the past five years. 

The data illustrate the important role that the community colleges play in serving the 
nontraditional student. By providing literacy programs to such a large number of people, 
the community colleges are preparing more individuals with the basic skills necessary to 
enter the labor market or to pursue further education. 



Data 

ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE 

(Duplicated Across Type) 



YEAR 


ABE 


AHSP 


GED 


CED 


TOTAL 


TARGET 
POP. 


1989-90 


64,869 


19,229 


23.911 


8.731 


109,415 


6.3 


1990-91 


73,535 


20.549 


25.844 


8.436 


12().(M3 


8.5 


1991-92 


77.()()5 


20.955 


29.258 


8.137 


125,660 


8.8 


1992-93 


79,358 


20.481 


29.461 


7.989 


126.267 


8.9 


1993-94 


77.331 


18.844 


26.429 


7.330 


122.996 


8.7 



Definitions 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE), a program of basic skills for adults. 1 6 or older, 
who are no longer enrolled in high school and score at 8.9 or below on tests approved by 
the Community College System Office. This includes English as a Second Language 
students. 

ADULT HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (AHSP). a program of instniction designed to help 
adult students earn a high school diploma. 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (GED), a program of instruction designed 
to prepare adult students to pass the GED tests in order to qualify for a high school 
equivalency diploma. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION (CED), a program to provide services to those mentally 
retarded adults who have not had an education or who received an inadequate one. 

Source: Annual Statistical Report Information Services, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

Data on enrollments in literacy programs should continue to be collected. The data 
should be further analyzed to determine the characteristics of the students being served by 
literacy in order to estimate the impact of these programs on the workforce. Finally, 
efforts to fully implement the Literacy Education Information System should continue in 
order to track students through literacy programs and into the workforce or other 
educational programs. 
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ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE. 1993-94 



INSTITOTION 



PTE 



ABE 



AHS 



CED 



ESL 



GED 



TOTAL 



1990 CENSUS 
H POP 



<1,000 



Pamlico CC 



M ontgomery CC 
Tri -C o unty CC 



Bladen CC 



McDowell TCC 



Martin CC 



Brunswick CC 



Anson CC 



Roanoke- Chowan CC 
1,000-1, 999_ 



182 


112 


0 


54 


662 


' J 286" 




23"_ 


669 




6 ] 


45' 


672 


195 


.. 


24 


772 


501 




197 


928 ' 


^7 68 


.... -,52.._. 


6£ 


949"" 


. 265 


- + -. 


88 


95 i" 


'.. 1.121 


; 0 ■ 


"44 


960 " 


527 


0 ■ " 


" 63 




Wi]Jcej3__CC_ 
Robeson CC 
Crav^eji _CC 
tern P 

"2, 000-2,999 

Lenoir CC 

D avidso n Co. CC 

Caldwell CC Sc_ri 

Surry CC 

Al amance CC 

Vance-Gran ville CC 
Rowan- Ca bar rus CC 

Wajme^ CC 

Johns ton_ CC 

Sandh.ilis CC 



10 . 3_6 
10" .'4 3 



Cataw ba Va lley CC 
3,000-4,999 _ 

Central Carolina CC_ 

Cape F ear CC 

Ashe vi lie- Buncombe TCC 

Durha m TCC 

Pitt_ CC 

Coastal Carolina CJ 
Gacton CC 
Forsyth TCC 

>4,9?.9 
Guilford TCC 
Wake TCC 

Fayetteyyie TCC 
Central Piedmont- < 

Svrstpin 



;"' 2"' 


161_ . 


'_ i , 63 0 " j' 


"190 


""187 '. 


. 132.. 


2 


165 '. 


1,127 ; 


' 7 67'" 


77 ' 


_99 " 


' 2 , 


314 


1,450_ 1 


_5_6S'_ 




" 65 _ 


' "2, 


342 ] 


.814. j 


0 


12.5 


_ 233 


I ' 


5 22 '■_ 


_-..1.9AoLL 


" 347 


238 [ 


_3_21 


. 2 


540 ; 






168 




2 


633 


" 996 '; 


578 


174 j 


"155 


(" 2 


680 J 


ii.151 J 


83_5_ 




14"7 


i 2 


"7_0_6 " 


564 ] 


446 


113 


204 


' 2 


839 


1,07 3 


0 


112 


281 


, 2 


948 . 


1,040 ] 


3 


123 


609 


3,0 62 


1,520 [ 


661 


232 


1, 087 


... - } 


080 ; 


' 678 i 


489 


180 


340 


... ^ 


161 ' 


1, 281 '. 


0 


146 


"155 


[ 3 


170 • 


1,043/ i 


909 


232 


1 , 220 


! ^ 


260 ] 


1, 310 '. 


48 


■ 31 


192 


3 


346 ' 


2,10 5 


149 


65 


307 


' 3 


588 ■ 


2,573 i 


696 


■ 71 


34 


' 4 


, 1199 


1,611 ' 


523 


; 241 


494 


■ 5 


,366 [ 


1 , 877 ' 


549 


i 29 3 


59? 


c 


, 7 ?2 ' 


1 , 468 ; 


411 


] 277 


1.715 


' 8 


■ '■^'1 '. 


2.769 * 


1.038 


i . 213 


861 


9 


, Tn 


,,.727 ; 


J , 8.U1 




' 1.301 


' 12 


9,877 '. 


61,249 ' 


16, 678 


i 7,168 


J4,3UI 




601 


4, 


101 


12. 


23 


143 : 


1 , 


830 


6. 


9"4_ 


857 i 


2, 


439' 


A 


27 




3 


6"lV 


"9 


'ei 


423 j 


2 


0'04 


10 


12. 


957^! 


3_ 


583_ 


ji 


82 


440 [ 


3" 


8 14" 


6 


04' 


835' ; 


3 


704 


6 


96 


679 


3 


991 


6 


62 


799 


7 


670 _ 




83 


265 


5 


"152" ' 


14 


96 


566 


6 


748 


9 


66 


"99 


122 


204 


1 8 


. 62 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ACCESS MEASURE C: Number and Percent of Dropouts Annually Who are 

Served by Literacy Programs 



Background 

New and emerging technologies in the workplace have reshaped the concept of basic 
skills. Basic skills are no longer limited to fundamental reading, writing, and 
computational skills. Today's workers need to possess communication skills, problem 
solving skills, and critical thinking skills. It is estimated that the educational demands of 
today's jobs will require a minimum of 1 3 years of education. 

Whereas twenty years ago high school dropouts could find employment in many areas of 
industry; the changing technology of today's workplace has eliminated many of these low- 
skilled occupations. High school dropouts are finding that all but the most menial of 
jobs are beyond their reach. As technology increa.ses. the jobs available for high school 
dropouts decreases. As more dropouts find themselves closed out of the job market, more 
will become dependent on public a.ssistance or will become involved in crime. 

The community colleges serve as a safety net for many students. Today's high school 
dropout has the opportunity to pursue education and job training by enrolling in a 
community college. By providing an "open door," the community colleges are giving 
students who have not been successful in the traditional education track a second chance. 

Prior to 1991-92 data were not available at the system level to determine the success of 
the colleges in enrolling recent high school dropouts. Data existed that documented the 
number of high school dropouts that were being served, but the data did not allow a 
determination of when students dropped out of high school. In 1991-92, however, 
changes were made in the Curriculum Registration and Extension Registration data files 
to include last year of high school attended. 

To determine the number of recent dropouts served by literacy programs, an analysis of 
the 1993-94 curriculum and extension data tapes was conducted. The analysis resulted in 
data on the number of students who enrolled in a community college during 1993-94 and 
who had left high .school without completing between January 1. 1993 and June 30. 1994. 



Implication 

Though the data indicate that the colleges are enrolling a significant number of recent 
high school dropouts, it is not currently pos.sible to determine the percentage of high 
.school dropouts being .scrvctl. Data are not available on the number of high school 
students who left high school without completing, whether from dropping out or 
transferring to a community college, during the time period 1/1/93 to 6/30/94. 
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The data for 1993-94 demonstrate the important "second chance" role that community 
colleges play for many youths in North Carolina. By providing students who have been 
unsuccessful, for whatever reasons, in traditional secondary schools with another 
opportunity to gain the skills they need to enter the workforce or pursue additional 
education, North Carolina's community colleges are helping ensure the economic viability 
of the state. 



Data 

NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS WHO 
ENROLLED IN A LITERACY PROGRAM 



YEAR DROPPED 


YEAR ENROLLED IN A 


NUMBER 


OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 


COMMUNITY C( )LLEGE 


ENROLLED 


1/1/91 - 6/30/92 


1991-92 


6.306 


1/1/92- 6/30/93 


1992-93 


11.41X 


1/1/93 - 6/30/94 


1993-94 


12.502 



Source: Statistical Service Section, Information Services, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

The data present a limited measure of the success of the community colleges in serving as 
a safety net for recent high school dropouts. This measure should be further refined. In 
particular, data need to be collected on the number of students who left high school 
without completing, whether by dropping out or transferring to a community college, for 
each year. This data will enable the calculation of the percent of high school dropouts 
.served by literacy programs. In addition, data need to be collected on this measure for 
several years to determine any improvements in the number of high school dropouts 
being served. 
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NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS DURING 1993-94 WHO ENROLLED 
IN A LITERACY PROGRAM AT A COMMUNITY COLLEGE DURING 1993-94 



Panil^ico_ CC 

Mont gomery CC 

Trij County CC 

Bladen_CC . _ 
McDowell TCC 

Martin CC 

Brunswick CC 



INSTITUTION 



_<ij_ooq 



FTE 



# ENROLLED 



Anson CC _ _ 

Roanoke- Chowan CC 

l._000rl, 99? 

May land__CC_ 
James_ Sp_runt CC 

Sampson CC 

Piedmont _CC_ 
Carteret CC 

Haywood CC 

Nash CC 
Wils on TCC 
Mitchell CC _ 



_|._ 



_182_ 
_662_ 

672 " 
_'_77_2"'_" 
928^ 
949_ 

TToU ' 

_1^268 
_1_,'278" 
i,'289 



59 

""66 

T9"2~ 
_6'7_ 
52 



134 



Cl eveland CC 

Halif ax CC 

I sot hermal CC _ 

Southwe stern CC 

Blue Ridge CC 

College of The Albemarle . 



CC 
& TI 



' e CC 



Beaufort Co_. _CC 

Stanly _CC_ . 

Richmond_CC 

_Edgecombe_ CC _ 

Rocjcingham CC 
Southe-astern CC 
wilkesCC 
Robes on_ CC 

Craven CC 

Western Piedmont CC 

_ 2, 000-2, 999 _ 
Lenoir CC 
DavMson Co. 
Caldwoli CC 
Surry CC 
AlanianceJ-' 
Vance -Gran-v 
Rowan-Cabarrus CC 
Wayne CC_ 

J°jFl^ton CC . _ . 

Sandhills CC _ , 

Catawba Vailey 

Ij-'OPO"**??? 

Central_Carolina CC 

Cape Fear CC 

Asheville-Buncombe TCC 
Durham TCC . . 

Pitt rc 

Coastal Carolina CC 
Gaston CC 
Forcyh TCi- 

>4,999 
Guilford TCC 
VJ«\k<? TCC 
Fayettevill- TCC' 
Central Piecbiiont CC 

Svr.teni 



1 ,359 

1^40 5 

'_1^40 6__. 
1,464 
1 ,_473_ 

" l", 495 
1, Sb'o'^ 

1^522 
_i, 624 
_ i] 647 

l,'67jO" 

1,740 . 
"^i,7?4_ 
'_L98Ci ■ 

{, 982 

'"' 2,'l65_ 
"J ,"3 14 

273jl2.. 
" '2','52'2 



-11 7_ 
__38_ 
_155 
154 



_233_ 
J,4p_ 
151_ 
227 



2_, 540 
2, 633 
2^680 
3,706 
2^839 
2, 948 



062 
080 
161 
170 
260 
146 

3, 588 

4, 099 



5,366 
5,732 

8, ;;54 

9,97 3 
129, 877 



245.__ 
316 0 _ 
_314' 

3_0_0___ 
__18i 

226 

164""" 
3' 19 7""" 

"264 
_ _271 _ 

189 _ 

'""293 

"179 

3 "2 11."- 
J"484 _ 

"foe _ 

184 

'""143 " 

'""42"7'" 
"V2^8_ 
22 2_ 
278 
2 6V_ 
348 
579 
242 

442 

45.fl 
611 
49 

12, 65.3 
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ACCESS MEASURE D: 



Percent of Students Receiving Financial Aid and 
Amount of Aid Compared with Cost of Attendance 



Background 

Financial need is a major barrier to participation in higher education, especially since a 
student not only has to pay the cost of tuition, fees, books, transportation and perhaps 
child care, but also gives up time that could be spent working to earn money. Without 
help, many students, particularly those with family responsibilities, cannot stay in school. 
The intent of this measure is to show how far financial aid goes in helping to overcome 
this barrier fur the most needy people in the state. 

In calculating the percent of students receiving financial aid. only curriculum students 
were examined since continuing education students and literacy students are not eligible 
for the types of financial aid for which data are available. Further, special credit students, 
co-op students, and dual enrollment students were omitted from the analysis since they 
also are not eligible for the types of financial aid for which data are available. 



Implications 

The data show that the numbers of students receiving some aid decrea.sed slightly in 
1993-94. but the average dollar value of the aid received increased significantly. Whereas 
the total number of students receiving financial aid has declined slighdy. the percent of 
students receiving aid is rf.latively unchanged. State and private sector scholarship funds 
have been a priority of the State Board of Community Colleges and have been increased. 
The data do not show the percent of students in need who received aid nor whether the 
amount of aid was adequate. 
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Data 



PERCENT OF NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
RECEIVING FINANCIAL AID * 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF CLT.RICULUM 
,S 1 UUtIN 1 K'..UtlVHNO 
FINANCIAL AID 


PERCENT OF CURRICULUM 
o i UUclN i Kt-lw t.1 V UNO 
FINANCIAL AID 


AVERAGE 

r\/"M I AD 

UULLAK 

VALUE 


1989-90 


43,465 


31.8 


720.00 


1990-91 


51,615 


35.0 


728.00 


1991-92 


59.224 


36.9 


834.00 


1992-93 


67.347 


40.2 


849.00 


1993-94 


66,222 


39.5 


985.37 



*Financial aid includes college work .study. Pell grants, loans, scholarships, 
grants, and awards provided. Beginning in 1990-91 nursing awards and loans were 
included in the data. 

Source: SUitLstical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina, 
IINC General Administration. 



Recommendation 

At this point a system measure on the average cost of attending a community college is 
not available. Based on analyses conducted by Student Development Services, an 
estimated co.st of attending four quarters ranges from $3,813 for students (non-nursing) 
living with parents and no dependents to $8,186 for students in the A.ssociate Degree 
Nursing program with dependents. Refinement to the measure of cost of attending needs 
to continue. 

Additional refinements in this measure should include a comparison of the percent of 
.students receiving aid to the percent of students who are economically disadvantaged, a 
differentiation between loans and grants, and the development of a way to say something 
about the amount of aid students are receiving compared to cost. A study should be 
undertaken to determine the impact of tuition increases on traditionally under.served 
students. 
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ACCESS MEASURE E: 



Percent of Populution in Service Area Enrolled 



Background 

The open door policy of the cH)mmunity college system was established to ensure 
educational opportunities for all adults in North Carolina. The wide range of educational 
programs offered and the geographic distnbutii,/!. ^f the colleges across the state should 
provide for maximum accessibility by the adult population. Cun-ently. every North 
Carolinian is within 30 miles of a community college, center or campus'. 

One measure of the extent to which the system is addressing the educational needs of the 
state is the percent of the population in the sei-vice area enrolled. This measure reflects 
the accessibility of the programs, and to som.e degree the appropriateness of the programs. 
This measure does ntit, however, provide information on specific target groups being 
served. At any given college, other limitations may come into play. For example, 
colleges which have not been able to build new facilities or arrange suitable sharing or 
lease agreements cannot start classes for which there may be a strong community 
demand. Indeed, many colleges report that they arc utilizing all available space on their 
campus and are still not able to meet student demands for classes. 

The most important limitation on enrollment growth in the current environment is 
probably funds availability. Colleges have strong incentives to maximize enrollments, 
hut budget reversions and lack of expansion funds ultimately force reductions in the 
numbers of cla.sses which can be offered. 



Implications 

Enrollment data for each college (a total of both curriculum and extension headcount) 
were compared with the adult population of the semce area. The percentages served by 
each college were then averaged to produce a result which can be thought of as the 
percent of the adult population of the service area enrolled in the typical community 
college. Since the community college system traditionally efiroUs adults, only the 
population of the .service area 18 years old or older was included in the analysis. 

The percent of the adult pt)pulation in the service area served by the community college 
sy.stem declined in I99.V94. As stated earlier in this report. 1993-94 was a year of low 
unemployment and a stronger economy for North Carolina. Traditionally, during these 
periods of "prosperity." enrollment in community college programs declines. A one year 
decline in enrollment should not be considered alarming, but should indicate a need to 
watch enrollment trends over the next several years. 
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PERCRNT OF ADUI.T POPULATION IN SERVICE AREA 
ENROLLED PER COLLEGE (STATE AVERAGE) 



YEAR 


7, OF SERVICE AREA 
POPULATION ENROLLED 
(SYSTEM AVE. PER COLLEGE) 


1989-90 


15.7 


1990-91 


16.0 


1991-92 


15.8 


1992-93 


15.8 


1993-94 


13.9 



Source: /^nnunl Enrollment Report. Information Services, 
i\C Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

l<tTorts should be. made to determine the extent to which reversions, budget reductions 
and tuition increases have affected enrollment by various target groups. In addition, di 
should be collected on the number of classes that had to be cancelled and on enrollmei 
limits that had to be set due to recent reversions and budget reductions. 
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PtRC'ENT OF ADULT POPULATION IN SERVICE AREA ENROLLED, 1993-94 



INSTITUTION 



FTE 



H OF POP 



<l,000 

Pamlico CC 
M.'nty ornery CC 
Ti i - County Ci.' 
Blad(?n CC 
McDowell TCC 
Martin CC 
Brunswick CC 
An::.on CC 

Roanoke-Chov;an CC 
1, 000-1, 999 

May land CC _ 

James Sprunt CC 

£'.ampcon_CC _ ^ 

Piedmont CC _ 
Carteret CC 

Hai^vqod CC _ „ . _ 

Nash CC 

Wi^lson_TCC _ . . 

Mitchell CC _ 

C leva land CC _ _ 

Hal i f ajc_ CC_ .. „ .. . . . 

Isothermal _CC_ ^ 

Southwestern CC_ 

Blue Ridae CC 

College of The Albemarle^ 

Beaufort Co. CC 

Stanly CC _ . 

Richmond CC 
Randolph CC 

EdsJecombe CC ^ 
Rocki ngham CC 
;".outh'->ar.tern CC 
Kilkf.". CC 
Robeson CC 
Craven CC 

Western Piedmont CC 

2,000-2,99? ^ . 

Lenoir CC _ 

Davidson Co CC _ 

Caldwell CC U TI 
:;urry CC ^ _ . 

Alamance CC 
Vance-Granville CC 
Rowan- Cabarrus CC 
Wdyne CC 
Johnston CC 
Sandhills CC 
i'ai awba Va 1 ley C C 

3, 000-4, 999 
Contral Carolina CC 
Cap«- I'eai CC 
Ash'.-vi.lle-BuriComtae TCC 
Durham TCC 
Pi I- 1- CC 

i<i:-t..^l Can.'liu't CC 
i:.-i.-.t ..u CC 
lMn': yl-h T' C 
>4, 999 

■:;uiit.,id T(.'(' 
v;.ik.- Tcr 

Kayof evil )•-■ TCC 
•lit 1 -i 1 r \ fi'liiKiu'- '"'C 



Svrt I'm 



182 




14 . 6 


662 




20 . 2 


669 




13 . 2 


672 




14 .7 


772 




18 .8_ 


928 




19.8^ 


949 




_ _ 


'951"" 




'7.0 


960 




10 'T' 



_1, 03 3 
iri2_4__ 
1, 2 6B 
i", 27 8 
■ 1^9 

1,'3?0_ 

1^406 

1, 47J 
""ri'495 
•L. 49 5 . 
Ij 500_ 

" i_r5oj 

""l,"5i5" 
"_1^517_ 
' Ij 52.2 
J^^624 

1, 670 
1,717 
1 ,740 
1,7 94 
1, 980 
'"l,982 



17 ,_1_ 
"18""." 4"" 
_ 16.6 

l'7_. 2_ 
'12, 4J 
16. '5 



18._0_ 
11.6 



12.3 

J5.9' 
1±.J_ 

_1 l^.jT 
"9.8 

' 15. 1 



9.2 



J-l:!.. 

14 '. 4 

"T9T7 _ 
" _i'4 ."3 ' 
14 .fi 
18 . 0 
19 . 8 



2.161. 


17.1 


2.165 


12.1 


2,314 


13;9" 


2, 342 ' 


" " 1 "5 ' 2 


2,522" 


[ 16.3 


2", 540' 


; "' ^14.3 


2 633" 


■ ' ' '^'9,4" 


2,680 


15 .'3 


2,706 


20^6 


2 , 839 


' '20,8 


2, 948 


15 . 3 



0 62 
080 
161 
17_0 
2 60 

3 , 346 
.( , 588 

4 , 099 

5, 3oO 
5,732 
P. . 2 '..4 
9 . 173 



12" , P77 



13_. 6 

is.r?. 

11.2 

_9^_ 
16.7 

18 .8 
11.7 

9 . 8 

11.8 
11.5 

19 .7 
15.0 

13.9 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR IV: EDUCATION CONTINUUM 



Tlie state's public sclionls. community colleges and universities are increasingly interdepen- 
dent. 1-acli part ut the continuum has a function which is both vital to the education of North 
Carolinians and to the efficient and effective functioning of the others. To the extent that the 
.sectors of education work together, each will be improved, and the people will benefit. 
Effective community college partnerships with the public schools are necessary to 
accomplish two major objectives: 

1 . to provide a safety net for youth who drop out of .school before they complete ? high 
.school education, and 

2. to provide post high school education for student.s interested in technical or vocational 
studies or the first two years of a baccalaureate program. 

Partnerships with the university system and other four-year institutions include working to 
provide a smooth transition for students who attend community colleges and wish to continue 
to study at the upper division, as well as to secure well-prepared instructional, administrative 
and other profe.ssional staff. 

rhese linkages are critical for the well-being of students. Student progress is greatly 
enhanced if the adults who are responsible for preparing them and helping them make the 
transitions cooperate in their best interests. Community colleges have taken the lend in 
encouraging cooperative programs with high .schools under the Huskins Bill and in "tech- 
prep" programs. Community colleges are also working to prepare students well for entry into 
university programs and to secure the cooperation of the university system in making that 
transition as smooth as pos.sible. 

The measures .selected to indicate the success of the partnerships are: 

A. Number and Percent of Recent High School Graduates Enrolled in Community 
College Programs 

1^ Number of and Enrollment in Cooperative Agreements with High School 
C. Percent of 'lech Prep Students Enrolling in a Community College 

1). Number and Percent of Students in the UNC System Who Attended a Community 
College 
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HIWCA HON CONTINUUM 
MEASURE A: 



Number and Percent of Recent High School 
Graduates Enrolled in Community College 
Programs 



Itackgroiind 

'I'his nu-asiire is intended Ui sho v how successful community colleges are in attracting recent 
high school graduates into programs which will provide them with additional skills and 
enable thenVto he more productive citizens. In previous years it has not been possible to 
determine the year students enrolling in the community college graduated from high school. 
The Cin riciiliim Registration file and the Extension Registration file were both modified in 
1991-92 to include a data element for last year of high school attendance. In future years we 
.should be able to reflect more accurately the number of recent high school graduates enrolled 
in community college programs. 

The data we are using this year show the number of students aged 18-20 with 12 years of 
education (not dropouts) who enrolled in a community college. Clearly this could include 
graduates from several years and does not really even approximate the most recent year's 
graduates. 

I'he data also .show high school graduates in a given year and the number of seniors who said 
in a survey at the end of their senior year that they intended to go to a community college the 
following fall. 



Implications 

The data show that the percent of high school seniors expressing an intent to attend a 
community college declined slightly in 1993-94. The number of 18-20 year olds enrolled in 
1993-94 also showed a small decline. 

It is not clear as to why the number of 18-20 year olds enrolled in community colleges has 
dechned over the past five years. It is interesting to note that during this same time period, 
the percent of high school seniors expressing an intent to enroll in a community college 
increased from 28.7 percent in 1989-90 to 31.4 percent in 1993-94. 

The decline in enrullment in 1 993-94 might be attributable to a stronger economy. 
Traditionally, when unemployment is low. enrollment in community colleges declines. With 
the relatively strong economy in 1993-94. il is possible that more 18-20 year olds were in the 
labor I'urce and not .seeking additional training. 
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Data 



ENROLLMENT OF RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR INTENT TO ENROLL IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



C( )MMUNITY COLLEGE NUMBER OF H.S. # AND % OF SENIORS WITH 

ENR()LLMENTAGEDlS-20 GRADUATES C.C. INTENT 









# 


- % 




30.312 


64.521 


18.530 


28.7 




29.745 


62,533 


19.352 


30.9 




28.886 


60.911 


19.709 


32.4 


iw2-y? 


28.829 


60.210 


19.112 


31.7 


IW3-94 


28.596 


57,495 


18.049 


31.4 



Source: Information Services, NC Community College System Office. 

\C I'uhUc Schools Statistical Profile, NC Dept. of Public Instruction. 



Recommendation 

The tracking ot students from high .school to postsecondary education or the workforce needs 
to be developed. A project involving the State Occupational Coordinating Committee 
(SOICC) is currently refining a Common FoUow-Up System that will allow education 
agencies in North Carolina to match their data files with the Employment Security 
Commi.ssion Unemploymem Insurance files as well as the data files from other educational 
and worker training programs in the state. This will allow a determination of the path taken 
by recent high school graduates in either education or employment. 
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EDIICA TION CONTINUUM Number of and Enrollment in Cooperative 
MEASURE B: Agreements with High Schools 



Background 

Agreements between high schools and community colleges enable students to get credit at the 
community college tor work completed during high school instead of repeating it for a 
college grade. They al.so enable high school students to take advantage of courses which are 
not available at their high school. Effective articulation requires coordination of curricula, 
.schedules and other joint initiatives by school and college personnel. These efforts often 
eiKountei- barriers of historical conflicts, turf protection and simply inadequate time for the 
necessaiy work to be undertaken. 

There are a number of ways .schools and colleges can work together to achieve joint goals, 
but .state level approval is required if the college sets up classes specifically for the high 
school students, or if there is credit given. These approved agreements are the subjects of the 
data. 



iniplicatioas 

Hoth the number of colleges and the number of agreements has increased over the past five 
years demonstrating the increa.sed cooperation between the public schools and community 
colleges. Over half the community colleges currently have agreements with one or more 
public school in their area. 

(\uTently efforts are underway to reexamine the Huskins Bill courses offered by colleges. 
These data should be ob.served carefully over the next several years for changes that occur as 
the result of modifications to the rules governing Huskins Bill courses. 
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Data 

NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES 


1NUMDC.K \Jr 

AGREEMENTS 


1989-90 


29 


49 


1990-91 


33 


64 


1991-92 


32 


60 


1992-93 


32 


46 


1993-94 


34 


70 



Source: Programs Division, NC Community College System Office. 
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Tech Prep 



Tho TcLh Prep program is a relatively, new cooperative venture between the community 
college system and the public schools. In this program, students complete a prescribed 
course of study during high school and then^nutriculate into the appropriate field at the 
community college. The number of Tech Prep programs has increased dramatically over the 
past three years. Data were available on student enrollment during 1993-94. The data 
demonstrate the degree to which Tech Prep programs are involving students. 



NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
RECEIVING TECH PREP GRANT MONEY 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 


NUMBER OF 
ENROLLMENT 


19X9-90 


4 


* 


1990-91 


14 


* 


1991-92 


67 


* 


1992-93 


69 


* 


1993-94 


114 


60,238 



^•"Dala were not available. 
60,23X is unduplicated headcount. 

Source: LEA Tech Prep Grant Recipient Report, NC Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Recommendation 

The it)int u.se t)l facilities is a common practice that should be the subject of some study. The 
barriers \o ct)operation should be further examined. Data should be collected on the 
()utc()mes of Hu.skins Bill programs and Tech Prep. 
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EDVCA TION CONTINUUM Percent of Tech Prep Students Enrolling In a 
MEASURE C: Community College 



Background 

The Tech Prep programs were established as cooperative programs between North Carolina 
high schools and community colleges to provide a continuum of learning experiences for 
students involved in these programs. Through joint planning, the public schools and 
community colleges participating in the program have developed a sequence of courses 
beginning in high schoo' and culminating at the community college that will prepare students 
academically for specific fields of study. The programs include both academic as well as 
technical courses. 

The concept behind Tech Prep is to provide the traditionally non-college (four-year college) 
bound student with an alternative that will prepare them for a career path. Students 
completing the Tech Prep program and entering the community college should be better 
prepared than students who simply pass through a general education sequence in the public 
schools. The Tech Prep students should require less remediation and should be able to 
progress through a community college program at a quicker pace. 

Since the Tech Prep program was initiated in 1989-90, not enough students have passed from 
the high schools to the community colleges to make this measure meaningful. However, as 
the number of students completing the high school component increases, it becomes 
important for data to be collected on the number that matriculate to a community college. 
Currently a Tech Prep task force is developing accountability measures for this program. 
These measures will be incorporated into future critical success factors reports. 



Recommendation 

Once the Tech Prep task force has completed the development and implementation of 
accountability standards, this information should be reported in the critical success factors 
report for the system and for individual colleges. 



EDUCA TION CONTINUUM Number and Percent of Students in the UNC 
MEASURE D: SystemWho Attended a Community College 



Background 

The transfer program has been an important part of the community college mission from its 
beginning, even though the numbers of students involved are relatively small. This measure 
indicates how many students are transferring and what percentage of the UNC system's 
students were once community college students. 

For some UNC system institutions. tran.sfers are a significant percentage cf enrollments (as 
at UNC-Charlotte). For others, they are a negligible number. While there are many factors 
involved, it is important that the university and community colleges work together to make 
transfer po.ssible by in.suring that curricula are complementary, that students know what they 
will need to transfer and that students are assisted by the receiving institution in complying 
with its rules. 

The data understate the transfer picture since they do not include students who may have 
transferi-ed to a university during the spring semester; the data only show those transfers that 
occurred in the summer or fall semester. It is not now possible to show how the transfer rates 
of community college graduates compare with non-graduates. 

Community colleges can serve as a way to increase the numbers of citizens who eventually 
attain a baccalaureate or graduate degree by providing a transition point that may be more 
comforuible. affordable or better suited to the needs of many students. Li this way, they also 
can provide educational opportunities for groups such as minorities who have been 
uiuierserved in the past. 



Implications 

Community colleges are an untapped resource for North Carolina universities. They also 
represent a viable way that students are gettmg the first two years of baccalaureate education 
in a setting that is more affordable to themselves and to the state. The numbers ot transfers 
are rising, in line with the resolution of the Joint Boards of Education adopted in March 1989 
which .set a goal of a seven percent per year increase. 

The luimbcr of tran.sfers from commumty colleges to UNC institutions showed a 6.3 percent 
increa.se in 199^ 94. This increa.se undoubtedly reflects the growing role of transfer 
education in community colleges. Indeed, if North Carolina is to have a "seamless education 
sy.stem" then the increased cooperatiim between the three public education .sy.stems is 
necessary to ensure a .smooth transition for students from one system to the next. 
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rUANSFERS FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES TO THE UNC SYSTEM 



YEAR 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


PERCENT OF ALL 
TRANSFERS 


1989 


' 2,868 


12.3 


35.7 


1990 


3,207 


11.8 


35.9 


1991 


4,035 


26.6 


40.5 


1992 


4,021 


-0.3 


40.2 


1993 


4,274 


6.3 


41.3 



Source: Statistical Abstract of Higher Education in North Carolina, 
UNC General Administration. 



Recommendation 

These data need to be improved. Data on community college graduates and non-graduates 
should be developed. There is a comprehensive study of college transfer by the UNC system 
and the North Carolina Community College System now underway that should should 
improve the data cutrently being reported. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR V: WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 



Supporting North Carolina's economic development has been an important part of the 
mission of the community college system since its beginning. The system is a major tool for 
providing the state's citizens with the education and skills they need to be productive m the 
workforce. The system's institutions have traditionally worked closely with the businesses m 
their areas to insure that the programs offered by the college prepare citizens to take the jobs 
that are available. They have also provided citizens with the skills to be self-employed. 

North Carolina originated customized training programs for new industries which agreed to 
come into the state, and its approach has been copied widely. This program remams a strong 
part of the state's economic development arsenal, along with other categorically funded 
programs for existing industries and small business. 

In addition to these specialized programs, the system's ability to stay current with the job 
market protects the state from skill shortages and protects its citizens from fmdmg their skills 
outdated by changing technology and market forces. Measures of the success of the system 
in staying on the cutting edge are difficult to determine but important. 

Renewed emphasis has been placed on the volt of North CaroUna community colleges in 
workforce development by the State Board of Community Colleges. A new mission 
statement for the system and a new set of system goals have been adopted by the State Board 
of Community Colleges which emphasize training and retraining for a "world-class 
workforce." 

The measures which have been identified for the success of the system in its economic 
development role are: 

A Number of Employers and Trainees Served by: New and Expanding Industry, 
Focused Industrial Training, Small Business Centers, Apprenticeship Programs 

B. Number of Workplace Literacy Sites and Number of Students Being Served 

C. Employer Satisfaction With Graduates 

D. Employment Status of Graduates 
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WORKFORCE DE VELOPMENT Number of Employers and Trainees Served by: 
MEASURE A: ^ew and Expanding Industry, Focused 

Industrial Training, Small Business Centers, 

Apprenticeship Programs 



Back}»round 



The pix)grams which are examined by this measure are the categorical programs created 
specifically to address employer needs. They are very popular, partly due to the responsive 
and flexible way in which they allow the colleges to respond when specialized needs are 
identified. 

Noilh Carolina's New and Expanding Industry training program provides the customized 
training which has been a major part of the state's economic development strategy and the 
Focused Industrial Training Program (HT) has added similar services for existing businesses. 

Small Business Centers were created to train entrepreneurs and existing small business 
cwners It is increasingly important to support home-grown enterprise, since the feasibility of 
attracting businesses from out of state has declined. It is also a fact that more jobs are created 
by small businesses than by large ones. These very popular programs provide only a limited 
amount of one-on-one assistance, but instead offer workshops and seminars for their clients 
and provide resource and refen-al services. 

Noilh Catx)lina has not had a history of strong apprenticeship programs. The community 
colleges have mainly supported apprenticeship by providing related instruction in areas 
where enough apprentices are enrolled to form a class. 

Impiications 

New and Expanding Industry continues to serve an increasing number of trainees and a 
si-nificant number of employers in any given year. FIT is a newer program. The years which 
show marked increases in FIT enroUees are years in which new HT centers were funded. 
Both programs continue to reach substantial numbers of employers and employees with 
training services. The Small Business Center program also continues to reach a large number 
i)f people with the range of services indicated. 

Tlic increase in the number of business clients served by the small business centers can be 
attributed partially to the opening of thi^e additional centers in 1991-92. The number of 
clients served by the small business centers declined in 1993-94. The reason for the decline 
,s not'evident but could be a reflection of the business cycle during 1993-94 or the types of 
clients being served by the small business centers being the ones who are more serious about 
operating a small business and fewer individuals simply gathering information. 
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NFW & EXPANDING INDUSTRY TRAINEES & PROJECTS 



TRAINEES PROJECTS 



1989-90 


1 ft am 

lO,oU / 


165 


1990-91 


14,857 


140 


1991-92 


15,738 


151 


1992-93 


16,640 


160 


1993-94 


19.537 


180 



Source: Annual Report of Training Projects for New & Expanding IndusMes, 
Business and Industry Services, NC Community CoUege System Office. 

FOCUSED INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: TRAINEES & INDUSTRIES SERVED* 



YEAR TRAINEES INDUSTRIES 



1989-90 


8,861 


954 


1990-91 


8,906 


794 


1991-92 


11.461 


1.062 


1992-93 


14.129 


977 


1993-94 


10,525 


985 



* Includes the apprenticeship program. 

Source: Business and Industry Services, NC Community College System Offu 



SMALL BUSINESS CLIENTS SERVED 



YliAK 


# OF 
CENTERS 


PARTICIPANTS 


COUNSEL 


REFERRAL 


FXT /niRR 
COURSE 
PARTICIPANT 




50 


43,736 


/,U70 


S Q9X 


12,950 


1W()-91 


50 


43,563 


9,456 


6,143 


10,847 


1 W 1 -92 


53 


45,981 


15,472 . 


14,101 


9,719 


lW2-y3 


53 


' 46,511 


12,922 


7,447 


10,307 


1993-94 


53 


38.582 


10,671 


3,479 


11,355 



Source: Small Business Progress Report, Business and Industry Services, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

These data do not indicate the quality or cost effectiveness of the training being provided by 
the programs involved. Ways to show those elements should be developed and/or provided 
through regular evaluation of the programs. Emphasis should be given to the development c 
outcomes measures for the programs. An ongoing assessment of these programs, as well as 
all other programs offered by the community colleges, should be implemented. 

(\inently efforts are underway to develop outcome measures for FIT, New and Expanding 
Industry, and the Small Business Centers. Notably, a measure of small businesses that 
receive services and remain in business for two years is being developed. These data will b( 
reported as they become available. 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT Number of Workplace Literacy Sites and 
MEASURE B: Number of Students Being Served 



Background 

According tt) a June 26, 1990 report prepared tor The Governor's Commission on Workforce 
i'rcparedness, the proportion of workforce participants in North Carolina with at least a high 
scht)t)l diploma is only 60 percent. The large number of adults currently in the workforce 
witht)ut a high .school diploma represents a major obstacle for the future economic 
development t)f the state. Whereas the old technology of industry could absorb those 
individuals lacking a high school diploma, the technology of today's industries cannot. It is 
estimated that in 1990, 35 percent of all jobs in the nation were unskilled. By the year 2000 
only 1 5 percent of the jobs will be unskilled. Clearly there is a great need to upgrade the 
.skills of today's unskilled workers. 

Workers of today must possess basic skills that are far different from those basic skills of 
yesterday. In addition to communication skills and basic mathematical skills, today's worker 
inust be able to think critically, work effectively in teams, and apply problem-solving skills, 
'["he key to the future economic well being of the state is an appropriately educated 
workforce. 

A major barrier that exists for many workers in need of literacy and basic skills training is the 
availability and accessibility of the training. These individuals are often under financial and 
other pre.ssures that prevent them from pursuing literacy classes at the community coUege. In 
order to meet the needs of these workers, workplace literacy sites are being established across 
the state. A ct)operative venture between the community colleges and the local industries, 
this program establishes basic skills classes at the industry site and tailors program content to 
ct)mplement wt)rkplace needs. The idea behind the program is that if classes are more 
accessible, more workers will participate, and if the content is more relevant to workplace 
needs, more workers will complete the program. 



Iniplicution.s 

Data t)n the number of workplace literacy sites and on the number of students being served by 
these programs indicates the program's success. There was a small decline in the number of 
workplace literacy sites and the number of stud«.nt.s enrolled in 1993-94. but this may be due 
10 random fluctuations in the availability of sites. The data will be carefully tracked over the 
next several years to ensure that no trend in downward enrollment is occurring. 

With the implementation of the Literacy Education Information System, data should be 
available in the future to determine the success of students participating in the workplace 
literacy site programs as compared with students in traditional basic skills programs. 
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NUMBER OF WORKPLACE IJTERACY SITES 
AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS BEING SERVED 



YEAR 


NUMBER OF 
SITES 


STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 


1989-90 


325 


7,611 


1990-91 


391 


7,506 


1991-92 


430 


10,404 


1992-93 


417 


10,547 


1993-94 


400 


10,222 



Source: Workplace Basic Skills Sites in NC, 1993-94, 
Federal Annual Literacy Report, 
Basic Skills, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

Data should continue to be collected on this measure. An analysis of the success of students 
participating in the workplace literacy program should be conducted. This analysis should 
not only determine the success of the students in the program, but should also examme 
factors related to the structure of the program at different industries and the effect those 
factors have on the success of the students. Further, some cost analysis on the workplace 
literacy program compared to other literacy programs may provide useful information. 
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WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT Employer Satisfaction With Graduates 
MEASURE C: 



Background 

limployer satisfaction with community college students is a critical test of all programs. A 
1991 survey of North Carolina employers conducted for the Governor's Commission on 
Workforce Preparedness revealed that 72.4 percent of employers are satisfied, overall, with 
the preparation community college students are getting. This compared with only 29 percent 
expressing satisfaction widi public schools. While such daca are encouraging, nevertheless 
they do not reflect the performance of specific graduates nor do they provide insight on the 
nature of weaknesses which are encountered. 

Individual institutions in the system conduct employer surveys as part of their planning 
process and/or program review process, but there is no systematic coordination of the effort. 
Such data were collected at one time through a state sponsored survey of employers, but they 
are no longer collected. The survey results were generally very favorable. 

The North Carolina Community College System Office is now working with the North 
Carolina State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee on the development of an 
interagency follow-up system that would track the education and training histories, 
placement, employment and wages of former participants in the state's education and training 
programs. The system, similar to one that has been established in Florida and several other 
states, utilizes information from the Unemployment Insurance database maintained by the 
limployment Security Commission. Under this system, student records from the community 
colleges are matched with the Unemployment Insurance records revealing which students are 
employed, the name and address of their employer, and their quarterly wages. The data base 
does not include the position or job type of former students. 

A second step would be to use the information on employers generated by the Unemployment 
Insurance database to survey employers. The survey would be designed to gather infonnation 
on the position or job type of former students and on employer satisfaction. 

The first phase of this project has been completed. Student records have successfully been 
matched with information in the Unemployment Insurance files. Efforts will continue to 
focus on the further development of this tracking system and the assessment of employer 
satisfaction. 
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Recommendation 



l.-ninloyer evuluution of programs is an essential accountability tool. The community college 
system should continue to work with the NC SOICC to develop and implement the 
uucragency follow-up system. Funds and other resources should be sought to develop and 
implement a state-wide employer survey. 

Beginning in 1994-95, all colleges are required to review all programs annually using a State 
Board of Community Colleges adopted Annual Program Audit. One measure contained in 
the Audit is employer satisfaction. Until such time as a common follow-up system is 
developed to report employer satisfaction, data extracted from the colleges' Annual Program 
Audit will be aggregated at the college level, allowing for the reportmg ox an overall 
employer satisfaction measure for the college and the system. 
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WORKFORCE DE VELOPMENT Employment Status of Graduates 
MEASURE D: 



Background 

The most important measure of the effectiveness of programs intended to help people get and 
secure good jobs is the record of students accomplishing that goal. There is m.uch anecdotal 
data about the success of community college students. Often instructors who are close to 
their .students and program heads who are close to the employers know whether their students 
are ^.-etting jobs. This anecdotal evidence is very strong for some programs, such as nursing, 
but absent or less promising for others. It is more difficult for an instructor with large classes 
or for program administrators when the programs have more dispersed labor markets to be as 
exact about the numbers of students who are placed, though th^y often have a good "feel" for 
the situation. 

Neveithele.ss, comprehensive student follow-up is really the only way to have complete data 
on placement rates, and student follow-up is expensive. While a partial student folbw-up 
was conducted each year for several years, the data included only twelve colleges eaoh year. 
Thus, the data are not comparable over the state. Problems with response rates and the 
.sample nature of the follow-up also precluded definitive results. The partial student follow- 
up was funded by the federal government as part of an assessment of vocational education 
program. s. Tho.se funds are no longer available and, as a result, the partial student follow-up 
will not be continued. 

Many colleges are conducting student follow-up suiveys, often in conjunction with program 
review. The.se surveys include questions related to employment status and provide valuable 
information to the college. The follow-up is not occurring at all colleges, however, and thus 
the data are not collected at the system level. 

As discussed in Workforce Development Measure C, the North Carolina Community College 
System Office is work'ng with the NC SOICC on the development of an interagency student 
follow-up sy.stem that will utilize the unemployment insurance database maintained by the 
l-iiiployment Securty Commi.ssion. Data regarding employment status are now available for 
IWI-92 and 1992-93 graduates. 

(\nTently efforts are underway to analyze the data on 1991-92 and 1992-93 graduates. Due 
to some problems encountered with the data files and a staffing shortage, the analysis of the 
data were unavailable at the time this document was printed. A supplemental mailing with 
the results of the analysis will take place in late Spring, 1995. 

The data reported below are data on the 1990-91 graduates, one year after graduation. The 
Chita represent employment rates and salary. The.se tables will be updated when more current 
inibrination is available. 
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Implications 



TlK- data indicate that one year utter graduation, 97 percent of the 1990-91 completers for 
which data arc available were employed. Though conclusions cannot be drawn on one year's 
data, iho implication is that community college completers are successful in obtaining 
(.•niploymcnt. 



Data 



PERCENT OF 1990-91 COMPLETERS EMPLOYED 
IJY PROGRAM TYPE ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 



COLLEGE GENERAL 
YEAR TRANSFER EDUCATION TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL ALL 

STUDENTS STUDENTS STUDENTS STUDENTS STUDENTS 



1992-93 95% 



96% 97% 96% 97% 



FIRST YEAR MEDIAN EARNINGS FOR 1990-91 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE COMPLETERS 



YEAR 




DEGREE TYPE 






CERTIFICATE 


DIPLOMA 


AAS DEGREE 


1 99 1 -92 


$20, 689 


$20,025 


$23,102 



Kccomnicndation 



Placement rates are one of the essential indicators for programs focused on the workforce, but 
a more appropriate measure would focus on employment rate in a related field. The 
Community College System Office should continue to work with the NC SOICC on the 
interagency follow-up system to expand the data collection efforts to mclude the 
dcte.nnination of whether or not the employment is in a related field. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTOR VI: COMMUNITY SERVICES 



Pan of the mission of the comprehensive community college is to provide special services for 
the citizens of the community. These services take the form of providing educational 
opportunities which help individuals to be better citizens, parents and just better people. We 
have tended to let community services become defined as the classes offered, particularly m 
avocationai or lei.sure-time activities. However, the real meaning of commumty services 
encompasses the role of the college in supporting leadership development m the community, 
offering its facilities as a meeting place, providing cultural activities and other specialized 
functions It includes the activities of college personnel in supportmg the civic and 
benevolent activities of the community. The wide range of the types of things that 
community .services includes is evidence of the key role community colleges play m the life 
of individual, and very different, communities. 

Community services classes have been funded through a block grant since 1987-88. Funding 
for community .services classes shows the effect of financial pressure, so enrollments have 
minimum value as a performance indicator. However, the data we have available measures 
the number of avocationai. practical skills and other courses that are offered and their 
enrollment. Data have also been collected on the use of campus facilities by outside groups, 
and data on community financial support of the colleges have been compiled. 

For f i.scal year 1 99 1 -92. the funds for community service and the visiting artist program were 
rut in half and combined into one block grant. The legislature and the State Board of 
(\,nimunity Colleges maintained their position that all colleges must have a presence in 
community service and the cultural arts. For fiscal year 1992-93. the block grant to support 
community service was reduced by another 14.4 percent and the North Carolma Arts Council 
made the decision to discontinue the visiting artist program with community colleges. 

The mea.sures of community .service are: 

A. Number of Courses Offered and Students Enrolled Through Community Services 
(Avocationai. Practical Skills. Academic. Cultural/Civic) 

B. l<iiro!lmeni of Senior Citizens 

C. Support of Community Service Activities (Use of Facilities by Outside Groups; 
Support of Civic and Cultural Activities) 
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( OMM UNITY SER VICES Number of Courses Offered and Students Enrolled 
MEASURE A: Through Community Services (Avocational, Practical 

Skills, Academic and Recreational) 



Background 

The Cdmmiinity college mission in continuing education is well established. In the North 
Carolina system, a distinction has been made between continuing education courses designed 
to enhance occupational skills and those courses which offer non-credit academic, 
avocational, practical skills or recreational learning activities. All courses in these categories, 
except for recreational classes, must be approved by the State Board before a college can 
offer them, since they are eligible for state funding. Occupational classes are funded by an 
Vrn formula similar to credit (or curriculum) courses, though at a lower level. The other 
categories are supported by a block grant for community services, an approach which was 
begun in 19S7-SS. Recreational classes must be self-supporting. Other classes MAY be 
offered on a self-supporting basis, but if so, they do not earn FTE toward the college's share 
o! tlie block grant. Fees collected for such classes may be used to enable the college to 
continue and expand its community .services program. This provision enables the community 
.services program to grow even though state funding is kept to a minimum level. 



linplkations 

The data show that total enrollment in community services courses declined by 
approximately 16 percent in 1991-92, 9.4 percent in 1992-93, and 18.3 percent in 1993-94. 
This is undoubtedly the result of the community services block grant being reduced. It 
should be noted that enrollment in all categories of community services courses declined in 
1993-94, witli the greatest declines occurring in the academic and avocational courses. 
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Data 

RNROLLMEN T IN COMMUNITY SERVICES COURSES 

(Duplicated Across Type) 

TOTAL 



YEAR 


ACADEMIC 


AVOCA- 
TIONAL 


PRAC. 
SKILLS 


RECREA- 
TIONAL 


COM. SER. 
ENROLL 


% OF SYS. 
ENROLL 




28,152 


53,135 


34,858 


2,087 


110,451* 


14.9 


iw()-yi 


30,275 


52,897 


41,059 


2,831 


1 19,708* 


15.9 


1991-92 


28,34S 


45,040 


29,162 


3,891 


100,798* 


13.4 


1992-93 


24,030 


41,999 


27,971 


5,996 


95,190* 


12.5 


IW3-94 
i 


21,027 


34,660 


25,385 


4,102 


77,817* 


10.5 



•^Uiuluplicalcd total enrollment. 

Source: Annual Statistical Report, Information Services, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

This is a useful measure, especially as compared to system enrollments. These data should 
be carefully monitored to determine the impact of funding changes in community services. 
As was stated in the introduction of the community services factor, the block grants for 
community services and visiting artists were cut in half and combined into a single block 
grant beginning with fiscal year 1991-92. In the future these data will be one of the 
indicators of the impact of this funding change. 



COMMUNITY SER VICES Enrollment of Senior Citizens 
MEASURE B: 



Background 

One of the purposes of community services activities is to reach citizens who have few 
alternatives. Senior citizens are the major group, but citizens in rest and nursing homes, 
prisons, mental health and alcohol rehabilitation facilities, etc. are also among those served 
with these classes and other activities. 

Senior citizens make up a majority of those enrolled in community services classes. These 
citizens depend on community college activities for opportunities to fulfill learning 
objectives which may have been postponed, to help them cope with health, financial or other 
problems, and tc; improve their general quality of life. The state has a historic commitment to 
them and provides community college classes tuition-free. Community colleges contribute to 
making North Carolina attractive to retirees. 

Data have not previously been collected on the characteristics of participants in community 
service activities. While such data can be readily collected from participants in classes, it is 
difficult and expensive to collect data from participants in other types of community service 
activities. It is po.s.sible, however, to determine the number of senior citizens enrolled in 
community services classes since age is collected at the time of registration. 



Implicatiuns 

The data demonstrate that community colleges play a vital role in enabling senior citizens to 
pursue learning. In 1993-94 a total of 24,966 senior citizens enrolled in community services 
programs at the community colleges. By reaching out to this segment of the population, 
community colleges are providing a valuable community service in enriching all citizens of 
North Carolina. By providing free tuition to senior citizens, colleges enable many North 
C^irolinians to spend their senior years in meaningful, learning activities. 

It is evident from the data that the number of senior citizens participating in community 
.services program has declined over the past three years. The exact reason for this decline is 
not currently known, but a likely explanation is that with the reduction in the community 
.service block gi ant, the number of programs that may have been offered to senior citizens has 
been reduced. 
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Data 



ENROLLMENT OF SENIOR CITIZENS (65 OR OLDER) 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAMS 

YEAR COMMUNITY SERVICE 



1989-90 


44,262 


1990-91 


44,536 


1991-92 


36,662 


1992-93 


31,473 


1993-94 


24,966 



Source: Annual Statistical Report, Information Services, 
SC Community College System Office. 



Reconimendation 

Data on the number of senior citizens enrolled is an important measure in understanding the 
breadth of the community college mission. These data should continue to be monitored. At 
the same time an estimate of lost revenue resulting from enrolling senior citizens tuition free 
should be developed. This measure could have implications for projecting tuition receipts m 
the future. 
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( OMMUNITY SERVICES 
MEASURE C: 



Support of Community Services (Use of 
Facilities by Outside Groups; Support of Civic 
and Cultural Activities) 



Background 

The role that community colleges play goes beyond the educational mission that is normally 
associated with colleges. In many communities the colleges provide a focal point for 
community activity and cultural events. Whether it is providing a central location for 
community groups to meet, holding forums during political debates, or sponsonng events m 
the fine arts, the colleges have a major impact on the quality of life in the community. 

It is not easy to measure the true impact of the colleges on the quality of life in their service 
aica with data that are currently being collected. It is possible, however, to demonstrate the 
extent to which the colleges provide services to the community. Two measures nave been 
chosen to indicate the extent to which the community colleges support community services 
activities. 

The first measure examines the role that the community colleges play us a center of local 
activity. The mission of the community college system relative to community service 
includes providing, where needed, a central location for meetings and events of local 
community groups. For many communities, the college provides the facilities that make 
many of their functions possible. 

l-:ach college was asked to record the number of outside groups using the facilities and the 
nmiiber of hours the facilities were u.sed by these groups. An outside group was defmed as 
any group not directly associated with the college. Thus, if the local chamber of commerce 
(„- the county commissioners held a meeting at the college, such an event would be recorded. 

The second measure of the colleges' support of community services activities is the number 
ui civic and cultural events the colleges spon.sor or co-sponsor. These non-FTE generating 
•ictivitics are designed to fulfill the community service mi.ssion of the colleges. For many 
comnuinitics. the colleges are the center of civic and cultural events, providing enrichmg 
exporicncos for all members of the community. 

it is difficult to measure the impact that the civic and cultural events sponsored by the college 
Invc on the community. Colleges have been asked to maintain a total count on the number of 
non-l-TH generating civic and cultural events that were either sponsored or co-sponsored by 
the college. The data are pre.sented on the next page. 
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Implications 



The data on the number of outside groups using the college facilities and the total hours of 
usage indicate that the colleges do provide a valuable service to the community in making the 
college facilities available to outside groups. The data show that the number of outside 
groups using the college facilities in 1993-94 increased significantiy. WhUe data on 
availability of space to respond to requests was not systematically collected, many colleges 
reported ml being able to meet all the requests for use of the facilities due to the scheduUng 
i)f classes during the day and evening. 

Data 

NUMBER OF OUTSIDE GROUPS USING COLLEGE FACILITIES 
AND TOTAL HOURS OF FACILITIES USAGE BY OUTSIDE GROUPS 



YEAR NUMBER OF GROUPS HOURS OF 

FACILITIES USAGE 





TOTAL 


MEAN 


TOTAL 


MEAN 


1990-91 


5,466 


94 


60.282 


1,039 


1991-92 


4,240 


75 


65,838 


1,176 


1992-93 


4,238 


77 


81,403 


1,480 


1993-94 


5.202 


102 


78,111 


1,532 



Source: I'lanning and Research, NC Community College Syster - Office. 



The. data on the colleges' support of civic and cultural events demonstrate that they are 
f ulfilling their cinnmunity service mission. In examining the data, it must be «-emembered 
that the.se civic and cultural events are in addition to FTE generating civic and cultural 
events. 
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Datu 



IMIU R OK NON-n E GENERATING CIVIC AND CULTURAL EVENTS SPONSORED 
OR CO-SPONSORED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

SPONSORED EVENTS CO-SPONSORED EVENTS 





TOTAL 


MEAN 


TOTAL 


MEAN 


1990-91 


1,157 


20 


1,075 


19 


1991-92 


1 ,303 


23 


935 


17 


1992-93 


1,699 


31 


1,168 


21 


1993-94 


1,347 


26 


2,122 


42 



Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

This measure needs to be examined more closely. While it is clear that college facilities are 
being used extensively by outside groups, it is not known what types of groups are usmg the 
facilities or how the facilities are being used. This may be the topic of a special study to 
determine the impacts beyond educational program offerings that community colleges have 
(,n the counties in which they are located. In addition, a study should be designed to 
lick-nnine the impact that the sponsoring of civic and cultural events have on the community. 
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CRITICAL SVCCKSS FACTOR VII: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT/ACCOUNTABILITY 



IkiucatiDiial institutions across the nation are being held accountable for their actions as 
never bet\)re. Federal legislation in the form of the Campus Security and Right to Know 
Act and Cal l Perkins Act regulations have caused colleges to look more closely not just at 
the pn)cess t)f what they are doing, but also at the end product-the outcomes of their 
actit)ns. The General .Assembly, in examining budget requests, is keenly interested in the 
return on the state's investment in the community colleges. Accrediting agencies, the 
chief t)f which is the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), have made 
demonstrated institutional effectiveness a major factor in the accreditation or 
reaffirmation of a college. The North Carolina State Board of Community Colleges has 
adopted, as one of four system goals, the goal of Accountability and Standards. 

To be accountable is to be answerable for, implying that the accountable party is 
responsible for a satisfactory explanation. That in turn implies that the accountable party 
has sutTicient authority and resources to produce a satisfactory account. 

Acct)untability for the community college system is shared by the State Board, the local 
boards, .state and local administrative staffs and faculty. Each has responsibilities for 
which it is held accountable. A well-organized and managed system will provide 
appropriate authority and resources at each level and hold each group appropriately 
accountable. 

The entire proce.ss o\' planning, program review, evaluation of results and these critical 
success tactt)rs them.selves makes up an essential part of the comprehensive 
accountability sy.stem. Traditionally, accountability has been defined primarily in terms 
of acciHintability for funds, but these measures also indicate how programs are managed. 

The measures cho.sen are: 

A. Annual Educational Program Audit Summary-Number Audited and Percem of 
System Instructional Budget Citetl for Exceptions 

B. Number and Percent of Programs Reviewed 



('. Number and Percent of Eligible Programs Accredited or Reaffirmed 



ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURE A: Annual Educational Program Audit 

Summary— Number Audited and Percent of 
System Instructional Budget Cited for 
Exceptions 



Backjjround 

Auditors from the Community College System Office review the records of each college 
and determine the integrity of the accounts. Since the funds are distnbuted by a formula 
which is primarily driven by the number of full-time equivalent (FTE) students m class, 
•md the types of classes "earn" different amounts of dollars, it is important that students be 
properly counted and that classes be properly designated by type. Tuition must be 
properly charged and collected, and cla.sses must meet in proper settmgs for approved 
periods of time. The.se and certain other details are the subject of the program audits. 

The data show the number of audits conducted, the percentage of audits with exceptions, 
the resulting financial adjustments made as a result of the audits, and the percent of 
.system instmctional budget accounted for by the financial adjustments. 

The available data are for audits conducted in 1989-90 through 1993-94 covering 
pnmram years 19H7-S8 through 1992-93. The number of program auditors employed by 
the system has increased over the years. This has resulted in increased ability to conduct 
more audits to conduct more extensive audits, and to provide advice that prevents audit 
concerns As recommended, the system also changed its procedures to provide for more 
balance between the amount of auditors' time focused on continuing education and 
cun icuium programs. These changes are reflected in shifts in the numbers and types of 
ijue.stions raised by the auditors. 



implications 



in 199V94 fewer colleges were cited for audit exceptions. The percent of audits with 
exceptions and the resulting financial adjustments declined significantly. This dechne in 
audit exceptions and resulting financial adjustments is an indicator of the careful 
nianagiMiic.nt of programs taking place at the colleges. 
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Data 



KDUCA HON PROGRAM AUDIT SUMMARY: 
NIIMKKR OF COLLEGES AUDITED, NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONS CITED, 
PERCENTAGE OF AUDITS WITH EXCEPTIONS 



%0F 



YHAR 


COLLEGES 
AUDITED 


COLLEGES 
CITED FOR 
EXCEPTIONS 


7oOF AUDITS 

WITH 
EXCEPTIONS 


RESULTING 
FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


SYSTEM 
INSTRUC. 
EXPEND. 


i';x9-y() 


52 


38 


73 


$ 159,197 


0.07 




5H 


32 


52 


$ 285,348 


0.12 




5H 


23 


39 


$ 175,802 


0.07 




58 


28 


47 


$1,174,682 


0.45 


1W3-'M 


58 


26 


43 


$ 500,395 


0.17 



Source: Annual Audit Summary, Auditing and Accounting, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

The data on the number of audits and exceptions is useful, but a better way to indicate the 
seriou.sness of the exceptions and their satisfactory resolution need-^ to be developed. A 
way to show whether the colleges corrected problems or continued to have the same ones 
should be developed. 
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EDUCATION PROGRAM AUDIT SUMMARY, ) 993-94: 
COLl.lKiES CITED FOR EXCEPTIONS AND RESULTING FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 



INSTITUTION 



PTE 



RESULTING FINXN. 
ADJUSTMENT 



\ OP INSTRUC. 
BUDET 



<1,000 

!'-,unlici5 CC 
Montgomery CC 
Tt i -County CC 
U laden CC 
MrDowell TCC 
Martin CC 
nrun::;wick CC 
Anr-on ('C 

Koanoke-Chowan CC 

1,000-1,999 

May J and CC 

JameL-: Sprunt CC 

Samp::; on CC 

Piedmont CC _ 

Carteret CC 

Haywood CC 

Nash CC 

Wilson TCC_ 

Mitchell CC 

Cleveland CC 

Halifax CC 
Isothermal CC 

Southwestern CC 

Blue Ridge CC 

College of The A lbem arle 

B<-?au£ort Co . CC 

r.tanly CC 

Richniond CC 

Randolph CC 
Edgecombe CC 
Rockingham CC 
:'.outheastern CC 
vaiko:-- CC 
kobf son CC 

Craven CC 

Wer.tein Piedmont CC 

2,000-2,999 
I cnoir C 
Ddvid;-.' Co. CC 
Cnldwell CC U TI 
:;ur ly CC 
Alamance CC 
Vance-Granville CC 
Rowan-Cabarius CC 
Wayne CC 
.7r>hnston CC 
:;.indhill:-. CC 
I'atav/h.H Valley CC 

3,000-4,999 
' iTit lal C arolina CC 
c.ipi- Ff.>ar CC 
A.theviUf^-Buncombe TCC 
Iiiu h.tm TCC 
I'it t CC 

l .il Catolilia CC 
iIm::! "tl re 
l--..t :-yt 11 TCC 

>4,999 
C'Ultcid TCC 
Wake TCC 
Kayi-t t pvi I lo TCC 
''t-ntral Piedmont CC 

SV!' t I'm 



±- 



_182 
662^ 
6 6"9 
672_ 
772 



928 
'"949_ 

951 
'960' 



1, 033 



$1, 075 



1, 124 



$11, 529 



1,268 



1,278 



$10, 303 



1,289 



$2,454 



1, 359 



1, 390 



1,405 



1,406 



1,464 



473 



495 



1,495 



1, 500 



1, 504 



1, 515 



1, 517 



1, 522 



1, 624 



1^647_ 
"l , 67J_ 
1,717 
1 , 740 



$11, 696 



S8, 623 



0.05 



0. 44 



0 . 39 



0.07 



0.38 



0.26 



$13 , 111 



$14, 349 



$5, 445 



0.43 



0.43 



0.15 



$35,329 



1, 794 

"1^930 
l7982 



■ r 
- \ 

4- 
■■\- 



2, 161_ 
"2, 16 5 

273iT 
"2, 342 



0.87 



$4^13 _ 
3l6^43 
$4, 382" 



1jJ22_ 
2, 540 



2,_6_3J^ 
2 , 680 

2,'i_oe 

2, 839 
2", 948 



$33, 527 
~$4720T 



0.11 



0.34 



0.09 



0 . 66 



S8, 562 



0.03 



0.07 



$35, 684 



0. 14 
0.5'6 



3 ^6 2 , 
3^085" 

3 , J,7 0~' 
3, 260 
3,346 

3 , 588 

4 , 099 

'5 3?6^ 
5, "7 3 2 
8, 254 
9,973 



$18 ,736 
$147922 



0.28 



$39^, 526_ 
'$257212" 



137,795 
""$51^ 282' 
$7 ! 475 
$80, 426 



129, 877 



S497. 595 



0.21 



0.53 



0.32 



0.3 0 
0 -.43" 
'0 . 54_ 
"0 .3 5 



0.30 
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ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURE B: Number and Percent of Programs 

Reviewed 



Backi;;round 

The State Board adopted a policy in October 1989 requiring that each college review all 
its ciirriciiluni programs every five ye^rs. Models for comprehensive program reviews 
were dc^'eloped by a consortium of live colleges and disseminated throughout the system. 
The colleges submit summaries of their reviews to the Program Sei-vices section of the 
Community College System Office. 

As the first five years of the policy go by, a larger number of reviews can be expected 
each year. Colleges are gaining knowledge about the review process and skills in 
conducting the investigations required. At the campus level, reviews are becoming 
increasingly valuable as sources of information about program strengths and weaknesses. 

A recent report by the Government Performance Audit Committee (GPAC) has focused 
additional attention on program review. Contained in the report are recommendations 
that the system .strengthen guidelines for program review and include guidelines for 
piogram termination. A task force on program review was established and, working with 
an accountability task force, has developed new guidelines for program review. These 
new guidelines will require, among other things, the annual review of all programs using 
;i "desktop audit" model that is being developed. 

The data being reported represent the percent of programs approved to be offered by a 
college prior to February 1, 1990 that had not been officially terminated by February 1, 
I'-m. The.se programs should have been reviewed in the tive year cycle. Programs 
approved for a college to offer after February 1, 1990 are not included in the report. The 
data indicate the percent of programs that have been reviewed as of April 24, 1995. 



linplicaUoas 

The data show that S4 percent of the system's approved programs have been reviewed and 
a report submitted to the Community College System Office as of April 24, 1995. The 
liniet rame for colleges to review the remaining 17 percent of programs has been extended 
until July. In addition, colleges have been encouraged to utilize the newly adopted 
Annual Program Audit to review those programs that were not reviewed in the five year 
program cycle. 
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Data 



NUMUER OF PROGRAMS APPROVED BEFORE JANUARY, 1990 
AND PERCENT OF THOSE PROGRAMS REVIEWED 
(As of May 1, 1995) 



NUMBER OF APPROVED 
PROGRAMS 



NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 
OFFERED 



% OF APPROVED 
PROGRAMS 
REVIEWED 



1 ,709 



1.431 



84 



Source: Curriculum Program Review Summary, Programs Division, 
NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

The. State Board of Community Colleges had adopted the Annual Program Audit which 
will be used by colleges to review all programs and services annually. As a result, this 
measure, percent of programs reviewed, is no longer relevant. A new measure or 
measures should be developed based on the outcomes of the Annual Program Audit. One 
such measure might be the number or percent of programs that do not meet the standards 
set by the Annual Program Audit. 
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NUMBER OF PROGRAMS APPROVED BEFORE JANUARY, 1990 
AND PERCENT OF THOSE PROGRAMS REVIEWED (As of 5/1/95) 



INSTITUTION 


FTE 


« APPROVED 


# REVIEW 


H REVIEW 


<1, 000 

E'.»mlifo CC 

M<.-ntgoraery CC .._ 

Ti i -County CC \ 

Bladen CC 










182 


4 1 


3 


75 


662 


19 


19 


100 


.669 


10 


4 1 40 


672 


18 ! 


13 1 72 


McDowell TCC _ _ T 

Martin CC 


772 


25 


25 


100 


928 


19 


7 


37 


Brunowick CC 


949 


14 i 


9 


64 


Anson CC 

Koarioke-Chowan CC 
1,000-1,999 _ 


951 


11 I 


3 


10 


960 


" — 1 


. 1 


6 




1 






May land CC 

Jdmea Sprunt CC 

ISarapoon CC 


1, 033 


27 


9 


33 


1, 124 


26 


23 


88 


1, 268 


16 


15 


94 


Piedmont CC 
Carteret CC 

Haywood CC 

Nar.h CC _ 


1, 278 

1^289 


26 


19 


73 


22 


21 


95 


1, 359 


29 


27 


93 


1, 390 


26 


25 


96 


Wilcon TCC 


1, 405 


26 


26 


100 


Mitchell CC 


1,406 


17 


17 


100 


Cleveland CC 


1, 464 


31 


25 


81 


Halifax CC 


1, 473 


25 


25 


100 


Icothermal CC 


■1, 495 


24 


23 


96 


Southwestern CC 


1, 495 


30 


23 


77 


Blue Ridge CC 


1, 500 


21 


16 


76 


Colleqe of The Albemarle 


1, 504 


23 


22 


S6 


Beaufort Co. CC 


1, 515 


20 


20 


100 


Stanly CC 


1, 517 


27 


27 


100 


Richmond CC 


1, 522 


17 


17 


100 


Randolph CC 


1, 624 


22 


21 


95 


Edaecombe CC 


1, 647 


33 


23 


70 


Rockingham CC 


1, 67 0 


20' 


8 


40 


:".outheastern CC 


1, 717 


26 


26 


100 


Wilker. CC . 

Robenon CC __ 


1,740 


36 


36 


100 


1,794 


22 


19 


86 


Cr 'tven CC 


1, 980 


39 


39 


100 


Western Piedm.ont CC 
2,000-2,999 

L>-ni.iir CC 
L)-ivicI;.-on Co. CC 
Cildwoll CC & TI 
I'.utiy CC 

Alamance CC 

V.ance -Granville CC 

Ri.'wan-Cabarrus_ CC 

Wayne CC 


1 , 982 


37 


37 


100 










2, 161 


42 


42 


100 


2 , 165 _ 
2,314' 


24 


24 


100 


26 


24 


92 


2,342 


29 


26 


90 


2, 522 


33 


32 


97 


2, 540 


41 


38 


93 


2, 633 


27 


25 


93 


2, 680 


47 


47 


100 


Johnoton CC 
Sandhillc CC 
Catawba Valley CC 
3,000-4.999 

Central Carolina CC 

Cape Fear CC 
Arheville-Buncombe TCC 


2,706 


47 


2 


4 


t 2,839 


28 


28 


100 


2, 948 


39 


38 


97 










3^0_62_ 


41 


28 


DO 


' i. 080 


22 


18 


82 


? ,161 


33 


33 


100 


Lnjlham TCC 

I'itt CC 

(ii.ir.t.il Cjrolina CC 
(;.i:-ton CC 
I--Mr:'yt h TCC 

>4,999 
Cui 1 toid TCC 
V'J.ike TCC- 
F.tyet tt-vi He TCC 
(••nii.il I'iedmont CC 

;;>,': :l <Mn, 


3 , 170 


33 


33 


100 


3,260 


37 


36 


97 


3,346 


44 


42 


95 


"5 R Q R 


33 


9 


27 


4,09? 

5,3 6'6'"'T 
5. '7"? 2" 


33_ 

49 


23 


70 


49 


Too 


49 


39 


80 


8,254 

"9,973 " 

129. 877 


62 

" _ _65"y 
" i'.709 


62" 


100 


60 
1.431 


92 
84 
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A CCOUNTA BILI TY MEASURE C: Number and Percent of Eligible Programs 

Accredited or Reaffirmed 



liack}»r()und 

In addition to approval by the State Board of Community Colleges, many curriculum 
programs are eligible tor accreditation by outside agencies. For some programs, such as 
the Associate Degree Nursing program, accreditation by an outside agency is required by 
the Community College System Office' in order for the program to be offered. A number 
of pn^grams, however, do not have mandatory accreditation requirements. Colleges can 
choo.se whether or not to accredit these programs. 

There are a number of reasons why a college would want to accredit a program that does 
not can y mandatory accreditation by the Community College System. In several cases, 
for a graduate to be a candidate for licensure or certification, the program must be 
accredited by the agency issuing the license or certificate. In other cases, accreditation 
may raise the status of the program since it documents adherence to a given set of state or 
national standards. Finally, accreditation can be thought of as a program management 
tool, like program review, for it provides standards by which to judge the curriculum. 

There are also reasons not to seek accreditation. The accreditation process can be costly, 
with some accreditations costing several thousand dollars. In addition, the college may 
not have the faculty or staff resources necessary to carry out the accreditation process; 
there is a time cost involved. Finally, the requirements for accreditation may be beyond 
the resources of the college. For example, there may be equipment or library 
requirements that the college simply cannot meet. 



Iniplications 

A survey conducted by the Programs Division of the Community College System Office 
identified 47 technical and vocational programs being offered throughout the system 
which were eligible for voluntary accreditation. During 1992-93 these 47 programs 
totaled 451 offerings throughout the system, 31 percent of which were accredited. This 
number docs not include those programs which have an accreditation requirement but are 
also eligible secondary accreditations which are voluntary (for example, a nursing 
pri)grani must be accredited by the NC Board of Nursing but can also be accredited by the 
National League of Nursing if a school wishes to acquire a secondary accreditation). 

Ni) new data were available for 1993-94. 
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VOLUNTARY ACCREDITATION OF CURRICULUMS, 1992-93 



rKlMtKAiVi 






% ACCKJiDI I KU 




OFFERINGS 


ACCREDITED 




AiL hilcclunil IVclinoliniy (T()4I) 


12 


2 


17 


Assiicialc Degree Nursing (T059) 


36 


7 


19 


Aiitiiiiuiliiiii/Robiilies Teehiiology (T173) 


2 


1 


50 


Aiilomolive Body Repair (V(X)l) 


24 


0 


0 


Aiiliimolive Meeiiunies (V()()3) 


35 


0 


0 


Aiiliiiiuili ve Serviee Tcehnieian (T156) 


11 


3 


27 


Au(iMni>(i ve Xeehnoli)gy (T ! 76) 


18 


1 


6 


Bioiiictlieiil Equipment Tcehnology ( TISS) 


3 


0 


0 


Hiiileehnoliigy (T1X6) 


1 


0 


0 


Cariliovaseuliir Soiuigruphy (T234) 


1 


1 


100 


("iieiiiieal Engineering Teehnology (T()38) 


I 


1 


100 


Civil Engineering Technology (T()38) 


8 


5 


63 


(\)nipuler Engineering Technology (T040) 


1 1 


1 


9 


(\)rrectit)ntii & Juvenile Service (TI02) 


2 


0 


0 


C^riniinal Justice (TI29) 


39 


3 


8 


Cy toteclmoliigy (T232) 


1 


1 


100 


Denial Assisting (VOll) 


12 


12 


100 


Dental Laboratory Technology (T055) 


1 


1 


100 


Di alting dfe Design Engineering Tech (T043) 


19 


2 


11 


Electrical Engineering Technology (T()44) 


5 


1 


20 


Elecd'oincchanical TechnoUigy (T()39) 


5 


0 


0 


Electronics Engineering Technology (T045) 


40 


8 


20 


Etti'cst Management Technology (TOOT) 


3 


1 


33 


Euiieral Service Education (T()57) 


2 


2 


100 


Iliirliciiltural Technology (T(K)9) 


10 


0 


0 


liiclustrial Engineering Technology (T()47) 


6 


2 


33 


litsli'uiiK'niation TechiH>logy (T048) 


2 


0 


0 


Juvenile Justice (TI69) 


0 


0 


0 


Luntiscape Architecture Tcehnology (T219) 


1 


0 


0 


Laser A Electro-f )pties Technology (T200/' 


1 


0 


0 


Law Enliircemcnt Technology (T064) 


9 


1 


11 


Miintilacliiriiig Engineering Technology (TO.'iO) 


10 


2 


20 


Mechanical Engineering Technology (T()51) 


8 


2 


25 


Medical Assisting (TO.'iK) 


12 


7 


58 


Medical Assisting (V()31) 


9 


5 


56 


Medical Lalioralory Technology (TllO) 


1 1 


10 


91 


Medical Sonography (TlXO) 


3 


3 


100 


Nuclear Medicine Technology (Tl()4) 


2 


2 


100 


I'aialegal 'I'ecliiiology (TI2()) 


19 


3 


16 


I'lilelx.iomy (VI()X) 


14 


14 


100 


UadiadoM Therapy ('r22l ) 


2 


2 


100 


Kadiolngie Technology (T()61) 


15 


15 


100 


Uespiralory Care Technology (T()9 1 ) 


14 


12 


86 


Surgical Teclitwilogy (V()71) 


9 


7 


78 


Survey nig 'reclinology (T125) 


6 


0 


0 


Tool Design Technology (Tl'M) 


1 


0 


0 


Veleiinaiy Medical Technology (T(X)4) 


1 


1 


100 


TOTAL 


457 


141 


31 



Sourer: I'roKrams Division, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 



An analysis of the costs and benefits of undergoing voluntary accreditation of curriculum 
piojii ams should be conducted. 
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